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BOOK IV. 

THE COMPAGIHE D'OCCIDEKT. 

(CORTIHUBD.) 



John Law, 11. 



VII. 

How Captain De Mille and M. Nicom^de Cossard canle ^t6 Hn Under- 
standing. ^ • 'o*^- 

No one who witnessed the occurrence just related 
was more painfully aflPected by it than Evelyn Hart>OT>i:^y 
^ After watching the brave old soldier march out ifif 
prison, he threw himself into a chair, and for a short / 
time was lost in painful thought. He was roused by 
loud laughter, which sounded discordantly in his ears, 
and looking in the direction whence it proceeded, his 
eye fell upon Cossard. 

As may be imagined, the wealthy director, who 
had robbed him of her he loved best, was an object of 
extraordinary aversion to Evelyn, and whenever they 
met the young man had to put strong constraint upon 
himself to avoid insulting his rival. On his part, 
Cossard detested Evelyn quite as much as Evelyn de- 
tested him, but he was far too carefcd of his personal 
safety to hazard a quarrel. He abominated duelling, 
and so pacific was his disposition that it may be ques- 
tioned whether a coup de b&ton or even a coup de 
pied would have caused him to fight. 

Of* course, Cossard was quite aware that an at- 
tachment had subsisted between his promised hrlda 
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and Evelyn, and lie more than suspected that she still 
cherished a regard; ibr her former lover, but he did 
not give himsel^.^uch anxiety on this score, as he 
had no fear-o^P-tdsing her. Oolombe avoided him as 
much as possible, and never would be alone with him, 
and he|r " j&portment towards him was such that it was 
impose^lj^, notwithstanding his self-esteem, that he 
coidd flatter himself that she loved him. But this did 

jfit trouble him more than her suspected attachment 

.'iijjiEvelyn. 

•/ It was not Cossardi^s fault, and certainly not 

' Laborde^s, that the marriage had not taken place long 
ago. But owing to one circumstance or other it had 
been constantly delayed, and even now no day was 
fixed for the ceremony. Colombo had always a fresh 
excuse for its postponement, and though her father^s 
patience was nearly worn out by her foolish whims, as 
he termed them, he was obliged to yield. Had he not 
been greatly engrossed at the time by the affairs of 
the Compagnie d^Occident, he might not have been so 
good natured. Meantime, Cossard was assiduous in 
his attentions, and strove to win the favour of his in- 
tended bride by magnificent presents. He was con- 
tinually sending her diamond rings, necklaces, and 
bracelets, with other costly ornaments, none of which, 
even at her father^s instance, could she be induced to 
wear. Indeed, it was with great reluctance that she 
accepted them. These presents, however, gave great 
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deliglit to little Catherine Law, who was never tired 
of examining them, and she declared that Colombe^s 
diamonds were much handsomer than her mammals. 
We must not omit to mention that, although Colooifbe 
had found it absolutely impossible to conquer h«r 
attachment to Evelyn, she had never exchanged a 
word with him in private, nor had any letters passed 
between them. They met occasionally in society, but 
that was all. 

Such was the actual state of affairs between the 
rivals when they met in the'Caf^ Procope on the day 
in question. 

While glancing at Cossard, Evelyn for the first 
time noticed De Mille, and at once recognised him, 
but almost doubting the evidence of his senses, he got 
up and drew a little nearer to the table to make sure 
he was not mistaken. 

"Is that a friend of yours, mon cher?" said the 
Comte de Horn to De Mille. "He stares very hard 
at you.'* 

Surveying Evelyn impertinently from head to foot, 
De Mille replied, 

"No, I have not the honour of his acquaintance.** 

"He is an Englishman, named Harcourt,*' whispered 
Cossard. "Don't provoke him. He is apt to be quarrel- 
some.'*,' 

"Ah, is he so?" cried De Mille. "Then he is 
fortunate in meeting with one who i& «5^ tka^ V^ 
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quarrel as himself. Permit me to remark, sir/* he 
added to Evelyn, "that I find your manner of looking 
nt me ofltensive — excessively offensive — and I 
must beg you to desist, and relieve us from your 
presence." 

"Pray do not let there be any misunderstanding 
between you, messieurs," interposed Cossard. "Clearly 
there is some mistake, which I may be able to rectify. 
Possibly you may not be aware, M. Harcourt, of the 
rank and position of these gentlemen, and therefore 
I will take leave to mention that this is the Comte 
de Horn, this the Chevalier d^Etampes, and this 
gentleman, whom you have been looking at, ia Captain 
De Mille." 

"We have all just arrived from Brussels," observed 
the Comte de Horn. "And I scarcely think M. Har- 
court can have seen any of us before." 

"It is very strange," thought Evelyn, staggered. 
"The face, the figure, the voice, the manner are all 
the same as Baoul Laborde^s. And yet if it were he, 
he would not be here with Cossard. I am now sen- 
sible of my error," he added, aloud; "but I took Cap- 
tain De Mille for another person whom he strongly 
resembles." 

"Ha! ha! there are a great many curious resem- 
blances," laughed Cossard. "I have frequently been 
zajBtaken for somebody else, myself. Captain De Mille, 
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I am quite sure, will be satisfied with the explanation. 
Pray sit down, M. Harcourt." 

Evelyn, however, declined, and bowing somewhat 
haughtily to the young men, who returned his salutation 
in the same stately way, he moved off, and presently 
left the caf^. 

"Why the devil did you interfere, M. Cossard?" 
observed DeMille, as soon as Evelyn was gone. "That 
cursed puppy ought to have had his ears cropped for 
his impertinence." 

"If you are bent upon fighting him, you will 
easily find an opportunity of doing so," returned the 
other. "But I do not desire to be mixed up in a 
duel." 

"Pardieu! I shan^t be easy till I have settled ac- 
counts with him," said De Mille. 

"I should be sorry to hinder you," rejoined Cos- 
sard. "Between ourselves, this young Englishman is 
personally disagreeable to me. 1*11 tell you why, on 
some other occasion." 

"I'm abeady in the secret," said De Mille. "M. 
Laborde gave me a hint just now. Step this way, sir," 
he added, taking Cossard aside. "Unless that young 
man is removed. Mademoiselle Laborde will never be 
yours. He is a more serious obstacle in your path 
than you imagine." 

"There may be some truth in what you say," re- 
joined Cossard, carelessly. ,"I never viewed the ia3a.ti«t 
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in that light. Still, I must own that circumstances 
seem to bear you out." 

"I have it from M. Laborde, who must know," 
remarked De Mille. "This young Harcourt is the 
great bar to your union with Mademoiselle Laborde." 

"Deuce take him! I wish he were back in Eng- 
land," cried Codsard. 

"He may go there, and take your intended bride 
with him," said De Mille. 

"Sacrebleu! that mustn't be." 

"Of course not. You won't fight him, I suppose." 

"My position won't allow me. Besides, I have a 
vow against duelling." 

"Then I am your man. I'll fight him for you. 
And, what is more, I'll kill him," said De Mille. 

"Stay!" exclaimed Cossard. "I have a better plan 
than that We'll ruin him. I'll show you how to do 
it, and make your own fortune at the same time." 

"A merveille!" exclaimed De Mille. "That plan 
is infinitely preferable to the other. Count upon me. 
There's my hand." 
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VIII. 

What passed between M. Laborde and Lady Catherine Law. 

GoLOiCBE and little Kate were alone together in a 
room opening upon the charming garden at the back 
of the H6tel Law, when M. Laborde came in, carrying 
a red velvet ^crin, which instantly attracted the at- 
tention of the yonnger lady. 

'^Bonjour, M. Laborde!" she cried, saluting him. 
"I see you have brought Colombe something pretty 
from M. Cossard." 

"How do you know that, mademoiselle?" he re- 
joined. "Perhaps I have brought a present for you." 

"Oh no! I'm sure you have not; but do let me 
look at it. Oh! how very beautiful!" she exclaimed, 
as he opened the casket, and displayed its contents to 
her admiring gaze. "Do look here, Colombe! Here 
is the loveliest pearl necklace you ever beheld. Let 
me show it to her," she added, snatching the box from 
Laborde, and taking it to Colombe. "Isn't it ex- 
quisite? Aren't you very much obliged to your dear 
Nicomide? And won't you do him the favour to wear 
it?" she added, roguishly. 

"Put it down, darling, please," remarked Colombe, 
without bestowing a look at the necklace, which really 
deserved the praise lavished on it by little Kact^. 
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"Have you brought anything else, M. Laborde?" 
inquired Kate, as she complied with the request. 

"What more would you have?" he returned. "A 
necklace like that, which cost two thousand livres, is 
enough for one day. But if Colombe has a fancy for 
any other ornament, M. Cossard will be enchanted to 
send it her." 

"What a delightful man he is!" exclaimed Kate. 
"But, unluckily, all his presents are thrown away upon 
Colombe, for she won't look at any of them. Do just 
try on this necklace?" she added, in a coaxing tone. 
"Fm sure it will become you so much." 

"Pray don't ask me, child. I won't touch it. 
If you think the necklace pretty, you are welcome 
to it." 

"No, no, you mustn't part with it! — must she, 
M. Laborde?" 

"What folly is this, Colombe?" cried Laborde. 
"M. Cossard will naturally be ofltended if he hears 
what little store you set upon his gifts. His great 
desire is to please you." 

"Then let him cease to make me presents," re- 
joined Colombe. "Listead of gratifying me, they cause 
me annoyance." 

"Cause you annoyance, Colombe!" cried Kate. 
"Oh! that is impossible. Mamma says M. Cossard has 
most exquisite taste in jewels. She admires everything 
he has sent you, diamonds, lace, and dresses. She 
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was talking to papa only yesterday about your magni- 
ficent veil, and asking him to buy her one like it." 

"I wish I might give her mine," said Colombe. 
"I shall never wear it." 

"Oh yes!" cried Kate. "You will wear it on your 
, wedding-day." 

"You are right, my dear," observed Laborde. "It 
is meant for that happy occasion." 

"Happy occasion!" mentally ejaculated Colombe. 
"To me it will be the most wretched day of my life. 
I cannot think of it without horror." 

"You don't like to talk of your marriage, I know, 
Colombe, so I won't teaze you any more about it," 
said Kate. "I only wish, for your sake, that M. Cos- 
sard were half as nice as his presents. Til come back 
in a moment." 

And she quitted the room. 

"Come and sit down beside me, Colombe," said 
her father, as soon as they were alone. "I must chide 
you for your silly conduct. You make it evident to 
all, even to that child, that you dislike your intended 
husband. As you cannot retract the promise you have 
given him, such a display of repugnance is exceed- 
ingly indiscreet." 

"I cannot help it, papa. I have promised to marry 
M. Cossard, and I will marry him. But I can't pretend 
to like him. Pray don't let him send me any more 
presents." 
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'* Nonsense, child, I fean^t prevent him. Yon are 
the first woman I ever heard of who made such an 
absnrd request. Cossard is generous as a prince, and 
I wouldn^t for the world hurt him by hinting that his 
presents are not acceptable. But a truce to this. I 
have disagreeable news for you. Whom do you think 
I met yesterday at the Caf^ Procope?" 

"Not Raoul, I hope?" she cried. 

"You have guessed right — 'twas he. To my in- 
finite surprise and annoyance I found him seated with 
Cossard, who, however, is ignorant of his real name, 
and I hope will remain so. Raoul now calls himself 
Captain de Mille, and, if he is to be believed, is an 
officer of cavalry in the Austrian service. The Regent, 
it appears, has removed the prohibition against his 
return to Paris, and given him a safeguard against 
arrest by the police. I wish I could add that he is 
improved in character as in position. He looks well 
enough, is richly dressed, and has for companions two 
young men of rank, the Comte de Horn and the 
Chevalier d'Etampes — but, like Raoul himself, they 
have both a dissolute air." 

"Had you any private conversation with Raoul, 
papa?" asked Colombe. 

"Not much, but enough to convince me he iff un- 
changed. During the brief interview I had with him, 
his sole object was to extort money from me, and were 
J weak enough to yield, as I once did, his demands 
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would increase. What sin have I committed," he 
added, with a groan, ^Hhat I should be cursed with 
such a son? He has been the bane of my life, and 
now that I have raised myself from the miserable con- 
dition in which he plunged me by his infamous con- 
duct, he comes to destroy my peace!" 

And he turned away, and buried his face in. his 
hands. 

After a pause he added, in a voice of anguish, 
''The unnatural wretch will bring shame and sorrow 
upon me. He has already broken his mother^s heart, 
and he will break mine." 

''Be comforted, father, and think no more of him. 
It is well for us that he has changed his name." 

"Better if he had changed his nature," cried La- 
borde, "but the Ethiop might as well seek to alter his 
hue as Raoul to become honest. He has fastened him- 
self upon Gossard, and, like a blood-sucker, will not 
drop off till the veins of his victim are emptied." 

"If you really believe this, father, it is your duty 
to warn M. Cossard," said Colombo. "If you do not 
like the task, leave it to me." 

"No, no — not yet," cried Laborde, hastily. 
" When you are married you can tell all to your hus- 
band." 

"But M. Cossard ought to know it now," said 
Colombo. 

"I peremptorily forbid you to speak to hha <s\i 
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the subject," cried her father. ^'Colombe, there must 
be no further delay in your marriage. Kaoul^s reap- 
pearance renders this necessary. When you are settled, 
I shall feel easy." 

Before Colombe could return an answer, a lacquey 
in a rich livery entered, and told Laborde that Lady 
Catherine Law would be glad to speak with him. On 
this, Laborde arose, and bidding his daughter think 
over what he had said to her, he followed the lacquey 
to a large and superbly-furnished salon, in which he 
found Lady Catherine alone. 

Her ladyship, as we have already mentioned, still 
retained her good looks, and full effect was given to 
her stately and imposing figure by the magnificent 
attire in which she was arrayed. She did not rise on 
Laborde^s entrance, but received him graciously, yet 
with a certain distance and haughtiness. 

"I have sent for you, M. Laborde," she observed, 
"because I have a few words to say in reference to 
Colombe. Tou know how fondly attached I am to her. 
It is not saying too much to assert that I love her as 
well as my own daughter." 

"Your ladyship need not give me that assurance," 
said Laborde, who did not like this commencement, 
and suspected what was coming. "You have fully 
proved it." 

"I am about to prove it more strongly now," rejoined 
Lady Catherine. "The marriage agreed upon between 
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Colombe and M. Cossard offers some advantages, but 
I begin to think it ought not to take place." 

"Ah I now it comes," thought Laborde. "Even if 
I concurred with your ladyship in opinion — and I am 
obliged to differ from you — the affair has proceeded 
too far to be broken off," he added, aloud. "I cannot, 
in honour, retreat." 

"I see the difficulty, but, where Colombe's hap- 
piness is at stake, no other consideration ought to 
have weight. She has made no complaint to me, but 
I am sure she suffers greatly, and I am equally sure 
her recent illness is attributable to this cause. You 
cannot desire to force her incUnations, and make her 
miserable." 

"Certainly not, miladi," replied Laborde. "I am 
satisfied I am promoting her happiness by giving her 
to a worthy man, and I am supported in my opinion 
by M. Law, who highly approves the match, and has 
more than once told me that I may esteem myself 
singularly fortunate in marrying my daughter so 
weU." 

"I am quite aware that my husband approves the 
match," returned Lady Catherine, "and so should I, 
if I thought Colombe would be happy — but I do 
not. You must give her another month's respite, M. 
Laborde." 

"irdonH see how I can do so, miladi. M. Cossard 
is growing impatient. Indeed, for many reasons, I am 
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anxious to hasten on the marriage rather than delay it. 
I have jnst told Colombe bo." 

*'M. Laborde," said Lady Catherine, '^the marriage 
mnst be postponed for a month." 

"Impossible, miladi." 

"But I say it must," she rejoined, in a tone that 
did not admit of dispute. "During that time I will 
exert all the influence I possess over Colombo to re- 
concile her to the match." 

"I am under too many obligations to your ladyship 
to reftise any request you may make of me," replied 
Laborde, "but I fear Colombe will be just as reluctant 
to fulfil her engagement a month hence as she is 
now." 

"I think I can promise that she will be prepared 
to obey you," rejoined Lady Catherine. "But you 
must be aware that her heart has been given to 
another." 

"I hoped she had long since conquered her silly 
passion for Evelyn Harcourt," said Laborde. 

"She has striven hard to do so, but unsuccessfully," 
replied Lady Catherine. "Tell me, M. Laborde, what 
is your objection to that young man?" 

"I have no particular objection to him, miladi, 
except that he is poor." 

"But you are rich enough to make your daughter 
happy by giving her to the only pevBoh she can 
love?" 
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"My word is pledged to M. Oossard, and is ir- 
revocable. But even if this engagement did not sub- 
sist, I would not give my daughter to Evelyn Harcourt. 
I accede to your ladyship's request to postpone the 
marriage for a month, but, at the expiration of that 
time, it must take place, and I rely upon your kind 
promise to prepare Golombe for it." 

With this he bowed, and quitted the room. 

"Poor Colombel" sighed Lady Catherine, as she 
was left alone. "She must not be thus sacrificed. 
M. Law supports this odious Cossard, and desires me 
not to interfere, but in a case like this I. shall not 
heed the injunction. If I can hinder it, the marriage 
shall not take place." 



IX. 

How Evelyn became a Speculator. 

CoLOHBE was alone in a large and superbly-ftimished 
salon in the H6tel Law, when, to her infinite surprise, 
Evelyn Harcourt was announced. 

"Pardon me, mademoiselle," he said, as soon as 
the lacquey retired, "I am permitted by Lady Catherine 
Law thus to present myself. I am about to return to 
England, and have come to take leave of you — per- 
haps for ever!" he added, with irrepressible emotion. 

"Are you returning to England?" said. Cj^Vws&i^ 

John Law, JL ^ 
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searcely able to control the agitation caused by this 
mdooked-for announcement. ^'I thought you .preferr^d 
Paris to London. You told me so, I remember." 

"At that time I did prefer it," he replied; "and if 
those days could be reyived, I should prefer it still. 
But they are gone, and all that made this city so 
bright and pleasant to me is fled. I have relinquished 
my post as attadi^ to Lord Stair, and, though he is 
unwilling to accept my resignation, I shall go. With 
change of scene I may possibly regain the happiness I 
have lost" 

"Are you unhappy, then?" said Golombe. 

"Can you ask it?" he replied, bitterly, "Can you 
suppose that under the circumstances in which I am 
placed I can be otherwise than wretched — most 
wretched? Do you imagine I can forget the past? But 
what is my misery to you? You heed it not. You 
have ceased to think of me." 

"It is cruel in you to say so, Evelyn," she rejoined. 
^You well know I can never cease to take the deepest 
interest in you." 

"Excuse me, mademoiselle. I am unable to credit 
what you say. If you really oared for me, you could 
not have acted as you have done. But it is neither to 
reproach you, nor to move your compassion by referring 
to my own sufiferings, that I am come here now. I 
simply wished to bid you farewell before my departure. 
May you be happy, Colombo I" 
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*'01i! do not distress me thus!" she cried, entirely 
losing her self-control, "or yon will break my heart 
Why should yon leave Paris?" 

"Because I could not bear to see you wedded to 
another. I must fly before the ceremony takes place." 

"But it may never take place," she remarked. 

"What do I hear?" he exclaimed. "Is there a chance 
that this hateful marriage may be broken off? I thought 
it inevitable. Are you not plighted to this man? Do 
not awaken hopes that may never be realised. By 
dooming me to fresh disappointment you will render 
my anguish insupportable. Oh! Colombo, are you not 
irrevocably bound to Cossard?" 

"I am not," she replied, firmly. "And I never will 
marry him." 

Transported with joy, Evelyn threw himself on his 
knee before her, and pressed her hand to his lips. 

"You have changed my whole existence by a word," 
he cried, as he rose to his feet. "This decides me. 
I will stay — I will not leave Paris. As soon as yon 
permit me to do so, I will ask your hand from your 
father." 

"You will ask it in vain," she replied. "My father 
is resolved to marry me to a millionnaire. He has 
told me so repeatedly of late. Were you rich, you 
might possibly gain his consent, but as it is, he will 
not listen to you." 

"Then I will become rich," cried F^^^V^. ^"-"Vb. 
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these days fortunes are made in an incredibly short 
space of time. I will go to the Rne Qnincampoiz, and 
speculate as others do. If I prosper, you will soon see 
me again. If I do not reappear in a few days, you will 
understand what has happened.'' 

*' Since you are resolved to speculate, I can assist 
you," said Colombo. "I have a hundred shares in the 
Compagnie d'Occident, which were given to me by 
Lady Catherine Law. You shall have them." 

"I cannot accept the gift — even from you, Co- 
lombo," he replied, reddening. 

"If your pride will not allow you to accept them, 
you can buy them," she said. 

"But I have not a hundred thousand livres," he 
rejoined. 

"That is not what I meant," she said. And, un- 
locking a casket which stood upon the table, she took 
a porte-feuille from it "This pocket-book contains 
the shares," she added, giving it to him. "You must 
sell fifty for me at a thousand livres the share. All 
above that amount is to be yours. Are you content?" 

"I will do as you tell me," he rejoined. "But 
there will be fifty left. What must I do with them?" 

"Keep them," she returned. "They are certain to 
rise in value. But understand, sell for what they may 
hereafter, you are only to account to me for their 
present price. No objections — unless you would 
o£f€nd me." 
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Before Evelyn could return an answer, the door 
was opened, and Lady Catherine Law and M. Cossard 
entered. 

While saluting Colombo, Cossard took her hand 
and raised it to his lips — a ceremony to which she 
evidently submitted with a very ill grace. This done, 
he addressed himself to Evelyn, and after bowing to 
him with formal politeness, observed, 

"Lady Catherine Law tells me we are about to 
lose you, M. Harcourt. You mean to return to Eng- 
land, I believe?" 

"My plans are undecided, sir," replied Harcourt 
"Perhaps I may stay a few weeks longer." 

"I am glad to hear it," said Cossard, whose looks 
belied his words. "I have just brought Lady Cathenne 
a very important piece of intelligence, which you will 
be pleased to hear," he added. "The power and ex- 
tent of our Company has this day been extraordinarily 
augmented. Already we possessed America, and now 
we have Asia and Africa. Without exaggeration, I 
may say the whole ocean belongs to us, since we have 
the monopoly of the world^s commerce." 

"How can this be, sir, may I venture to ask?" 
inquired Evelyn. 

"To make the matter clear to you," replied Cos- 
sard, "I must explain that up to this period the mono- 
poly of the East Ladian trade has belonged to the Com- 
pagnie des Indes Orientales, established by Colb^ci m. 
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1664, but its afiPairs having been badly administered, 
its commerce has langnished for many years, and the 
enterprise would most probably have been abandoned, 
if M. Law, who felt the importance of the Indes 
Orientales, had not solicited its concession from the 
Begent, engaging to pay the debts of the company, 
and actively carry on its trade. This very day, as I 
have intimated, Colbert's company has been dissolved, 
and the monopoly, with all its rights and privileges, 
assigned to M. Law. An immediate amalgamation will 
be made between the Orient and the Occident, and the 
letter will henceforth be denominated the Compagnie 
des Indes." 

"A proud designation indeed!" exclaimed Evelyn. 
^Conducted by M. Law, the enterprise cannot fail of 
success." 

"By this new and great acquisition," pursued Cos- 
s^rd, ^^M.Law will have the sole right of trading with 
all the ports of the Pacific Ocean, from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan. Furthermore, 
he will have the exclusive right of trading with the 
East Indies, Mogul, Persia, Siam, China, and Japan, 
of visiting the coasts of the Bed Sea, and of frequenting 
the Isles of Madagascar, Bourbon, and France. As 
yo«i must be aware, he had previously purchased the 
Cwnpany of Senegal, which gave him the sole right 
of buying slaves, hides, elephants* tusks, and gold-dust, 
&om Cape Bianco to Sierra Leone. I have not, theie- 
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fore, af&med too much in declaring that the Com- 
pagnie des Indes will monopolise the trade of the 
whole world." 

^^An immense monopoly indeed!" exclaimed Evelyn. 
''But an enormous capital will be required to pay the 
debts of the dissolved company and carry on its 
trade." 

**Many millions, no doubt; but M. Jiaw will easily 
find the amount," Replied Cossard. 

'*I am curious to know in what way?" said 
Evelyn. 

"I will tell you, for there is no secret about it, as 
the edict will be published to-morrow," returned Cos- 
sard. '*M. Law is empowered by the Eegent to issue 
fifty thousand new shares of five hundred livres each, 
payable in specie, by which a fund of twenty -five 
millions will be secured." . 

^'Provided all the shares are sold," remarked 
Evelyn. 

"Of that there is no fear," rejoined Cossard. "The 
difficulty will be to procure them, as you will find if 
you make the experiment. The shares of the Occident 
are already above par. Those of the new company will 
soon be in the same position. Before a month, I be- 
lieve they will have doubled or trebled in value. Now 
mark well what I am going to tell you. M. Law is 
about to issue a decree which will, have an extra- 
ordinary effect upon the original shares of the Occi-» 
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^ent, and catifie them to be run after with the greatest 
avidity. To entitle a speculator to subscribe for one 
new share, he must possess four old shares. The result 
^f this must necessarily be to increase enormously the 
Talue of the old shares, and the person who holds 
many of them may think himself lucky. For example, 
the possessor of a hundred will be able to realise two 
hundred thousand livres." 

"You hear that," remarked Colombo, in a low 
voice, to Evelyn. 

"On the publication of this decree," observed Cos- 
sard, with a laugh, "the actions d'Occident will be 
termed lea Meres, and the new shares lea Fillea — 
hal hal" 

"Very appropriate designations," observed Evelyn. 
"Apparently there is a brilliant prospect for the holders 
of the original shares." 

"Magnificent! unequalled!" exclaimed Cossard. "It 
is a pity you have none, M. Harcourt." 

"You are mistaken, sir. I am in a condition to 
subscribe for twenty-five new shares." 

"The deuce you are!" exclaimed Cossard, looking 
fiurprilsed and annoyed. "How on earth did you con- 
trive to get a hundred Occidents?" 

"Never mind how I got them," replied Evelyn, 
taking out the porte-feuille. "Here they are." 

"I'll give you two hundred thousand livres for them 
at once, if you are inclined to sell," said Cossard. 
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EvelTn consulted Colombo by a glance, and as 
she seemed to counsel him to accede, he said, ''A 
bargain! For two hundred thousand livres they are 
yours. Pray count the shares," he added, handing him 
the porte-feuille. 

All perfectly right," replied Cossard, examining 
the actions with great rapidity. "The affair can be 
settled in a moment, for, luckily, I happen to have a 
considerable sum about me." 

So saying, he produced a large rouleau of billets 
de banque, and after counting the number required, 
handed them with a polite bow to Evelyn. 

"We ought to apologise to the ladies," he said, 
"for transacting business in their presence in this 
manner, but the circumstances will plead our ex- 
cuse." 

"No apology is necessary, sir," remarked Lady 
Catherine Law, who had been conversing in a low 
tone with Colombo while the transaction took place. 
"I am too much accustomed to incidents of this sort 
to heed them." 

"No doubt, miladi, no doubt," laughed Cossard. 

At this moment the double door of the salon was 
thrown open by a couple of splendidly-attired lacqueys, 
while M. Thierry, the major-domo, in a loud voice 
announced his Highness the Due de Bourbon and the 
JUarquise de Frie. 
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X. 

Advice from a Woman of the World. 

As these distingnished persons entered, Lady 
Catherine advanced to meet them, and received them 
with great ceremony. Before these formalities were 
concluded. Law himself made his appearance, evidently 
to the great satisfaction of the duke, who, it turned 
out, desired to subscribe for a large number of shares 
in the new Compagnie des Lides. Law professed him- 
self most anxious to oblige his highness, but said so 
many actions had been allotted in the first instance 
to the Begent, that he had but a few at his own 
disposal. 

''But, if I recollect right, monseigneur,*' he said, 
"you have eight hundred shares in the Occident 
These will entitle you to subscribe for two hundred 
fiUeSj as the new actions are to be designated. But if 
I may be permitted to advise your highness, you will 
only subscribe for half that number, and retain four 
hundred for future use. You will find your account 
in doing so. By judiciously negotiating your shares," 
he added, in a low voice, "you ought to realise eight 
or ten millions.'* 

"I will follow your advice, M. Law," said the 
duke. 
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"M. Law," said the Marquise de Prie, "I under- 
stand you have given your new shares the pretty name 
of fiUea, I should not object to a large family of this 
sort — not even to a hundred fUles,^^ 

^^But, Madame la Marquise," rejoined Law, ^'by 
our arrangements, four mothers can only have one 
daughter. Consequently, you will require four hundred 
meres to produce a hundred fillesy and, I am sorry to 
say, they are not to be had." 

*'But I shall go distracted if I do not get some," 
cried the marchioness. **You must let me have a 
hundred." 

"I am extremely sorry, madame, but it is out of 
my power to oblige you," said Law. "M. Cossard, 
one of our directors, will tell you that the meres are 
now worth a hundred per cent, premium." 

"You won't obtain them at that price from any 
broker in the Eue Quincampoix, Madame la Marquise," 
said Cossard. "But I have a hundred which I will 
sell for four hundred thousand livres." 

"They toe mine at the price," cried the marchio- 
ness, eagerly. "Have you got them with you?" 

"Here they are, Madame la Marquise," replied 
Cossard, producing the pOTte-feuille. "Pray count 
them, madame — pray count them." 

"I trust to your honour, sir," she cried. "I am 
sure you would not deceive me. M. le Due, be 
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pleased to pay M. Cossard four hundred thousand 
Uvres." 

^'Diabler' exclaimed the duke, testily; ^'it is a 
large sum. I have not so much about me." 

"My porte-feuille is at your i^rvice, madame," 
said Law. 

"You are excessively obliging, M. Law," she 
replied. "Do me the great favour to pay M. Cossard, 
and M. le Due will repay you." 

"Don^t repay ine, madame, for a month," said Law, 
"and in that time I hope you will have trebled or 
quadrupled the amount you have borrowed." 

"You transact business en grand seigneur, M. Law," 
said the marchioness, smiling. "And now I must have 
a word with you, mignonne," she added, taking Co- 
lombo aside. "How is it that I find M. Harcourt 
here?" she added, in a low voice. "Has any change 
taken place in the marriage arrangements, eh?" 

"No, madame," replied Colombo. "My father 
continues inflexible, but I am resolved not to marry 
M. Cossard." 

"Beflect a little before you come to that decision, 
child," replied the marchioness. "You know I love 
you dearly, and may believe me when I say, it 
will be best to yield obedience to your father's in- 
junctions." 

"And marry M. Cossard I Lnpossible, Madame la 
Marquise." 
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"Listen to me, Colombe. This Cossaxd, whom 
yon would cast away, will make an excellent husband. 
I have spoken to M. Law about him, and he assures 
me he is immensely, rich — rich enough to buy a 
title — so your position in society will be assured. 
You will tell me you cannot bear him -r- that you 
love another — that you will be miserable, and so 
forth. Sottises! No young and beautiful woman, with 
a rich husband, can be unhappy. If you don't agree 
with me now, you will do so hereafter." 

"You employ the same arguments as my father^ 
Madame la Marquise, and I must reply to you as I 
did to him, that I do not care for money." 

"You fancy not, my dear child," rejoined the 
marchioness; "but you are entirely mistaken. I had 
once such silly ideas myself, but they have long since 
flown. Believe me, M. Oossard is the husband for 
you. To M. Harcourt I have several objections. I 
won't specify them now, but I am sure he wouldn't 
make you happy. He will never be devoted to you." 

"You judge him as my father judges him — from 
report," said Colombo. » 

"No, I judge him from what I have seen," rejoined 
the marchioness. "I could never forgive perfidy in a 
lover. I remember how passionately enamoured hci 
was of the Duchesse de Berri. And if death had not 
snatched her away he would still be bound in her 
fetters." 
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"Don't speak of her, I pray you, madame," said 
dolombd, becoming agitated. "I wonld willingly forget 
the pain she caused me.'' 

"Perhaps you will try to gerauade me you were 
grieved by her death?" said the marchioness, rather 
maliciously. 

"I was indeed grieved that one so beautiful and 
highly gifted should perish in her pride," replied Co- 
lombo. "The duchess had caused me great anguish, 
but, when I heard she was no more, my heart in- 
stantly melted, and I forgave her all." 

"I cannot lay claim to so much amiability," re- 
joined the marchioness. "However, we will say no 
more about the poor duchess; but, I am bound to add, 
she is not the only one of the court beauties who has 
captivated your fickle M. Harcourt" 

"Indeed!" exclaimed Oolombe, her agitation in- 
creasing. 

"I won't pain you by any disclosures," said the 
marchioness; "but I advise you to think twice be- 
fore you abandon M. Cossard for one on the stability 
of whose a£Pection you can have no sort of de- 
pendence." 

"I begin to think you are right," sighed Colombe. 
"After all, it would have been better if he had returned 
to England." 

"Far better for you, undoubtedly," said the marchio- 
nees. "And so you have foolishly persuaded him to stay ?" 
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Colombe made no reply. 

At this juncture, Thierry suddenly entw^, and 
informed Law that his royal highness the Regent had 
just arrived^ and was alighting from his carriage. 

"Pray excuse me, M. le Due. I fly to receive his 
highness r' cried Law, hastily quitting the room. 



XL 

Of the Congratulatory Visit paid by the Regent to Lady Catherine Law. 

Law found the Regent in the vestibule, and, after 
expressing his great gratification at the honour con- 
ferred upon him, he ceremoniously conducted his 
illostrious visitor to the salon in which he had left 
Lady Catherine Law and the rest of the company. 

Nothing could be more affable than the. Begent*8 
deportment towards Lady Catherine, and, after 
griMsiously returning the reverences paid him by the 
others, he said: 

"I have come, Lady Catherine, to offer you, in 
person, my congratulations on the wonderful success 
that has attended your husband^s great financial opera- 
tions. He has achieved what no minister of finance 
has been able to accomplish — he has saved us from 
ruin — and restored the country to a state of unex- 
ampled prosperity." 

Highly gratified, as may well be suppoi^ed, Lady 
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Catherine acknowledged ihe compliment in suitable 
terms, and, when she had done. Law likewise expressed 
his thanks: 

''Yonr highness has been pleased to give me credit 
for what I have done,*' he said, "but my operations 
have only just commenced. I hope to put the country 
in a higher position than it has ever yet attained, and 
enable it to give the law to the rest of the world. 
There shall be but one great kingdom in Europe — 
France — and one great city, Paris." 

"Ainsi soit il!" exclaimed the Regent, well 
pleased. 

"If you go on as you have begun, M. Law," 
remarked the Due de Bourbon, "you will be able to 
ruin the credit of England whenever you please, 
break its banks, and annihilate its great East India 
Company." 

"If I cannot do all this, M. le Due, I can, at all 
events, bring down the English East India stock," 
replied Law, laughing; "and that I engage to doj 
as soon as the Compagnie des Indes is in full opera- 
tion." 

4 

"You forget, M. Law, that there is an Englishman 
present," remarked the good-natured Regent, glancing 
at Evelyn. "Your determination cannot be very agree- 
able to him." 

"I do not feel any great uneasiness, monseigneur," 
replied Evelyn, who overheard the remark. "Our 
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East India directors, I fancy, will know how to take 
care of themselves. But I began to think M. Law had 
forgotten his native land.^' 

^'Ma foil my interests are so identified with those 
of France, that I am at heart a Frenchman,^* rejoined 
Law. 

"We must make you one," said the E^gent. 
"There is but one difficulty — your religion." 

"And that is insuperable, monseigneur," observed 
Lady Catherine. 

The Regent cast a significant glance at Law but 
made no remark. 

"Surely that charming face is not unknown to 
me!" pursued the prince, for the first time noticing 
Colombo, who was standing near the Marquise de Prie. 
"Is it not Mademoiselle Laborde?" 

"Your highness has an excellent memory where a 
pretty face is concerned," replied Law, presenting 
Colombo, who blushed deeply as she bent to the 
Begent "Mademoiselle Laborde is about to be married 
very shortly." 

"Ah I indeed. Accept my congratulations, made- 
moiselle," said the Regent. "And pray who is the 
fortunate individual?" 

"This gentleman, monseigneur, replied Law, pre- 
senting Cossard, "a director of the Gampagnie des 
Indes, and," he added, in a lower voice, "a million- 
naire." 

John Law. //. ^ 
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"Ah! I understand," returned the Regent "You 
are much to be envied, M. Cossard," he continued. 
"You will have the fairest wife in all Paris." 

"Ah! monseigneur, you overwhelm me," returned 
Cossard, enchanted, and bowing to the ground. > 

"But you must not shut her up," pursued the 
Eegent. "You must bring her to the Palais Royal — 
she will be the brightest ornament of the court. I 
say it in all sincerity, for there is no one to compare 
to her. You are reputed to be very rich, M. Cossard. 
You ought to buy lands which will give you a title, 
and so add to your lovely wife's ^clat," 

"I am already in treaty for a chateau and barony 
in Normandy, monseigneur," replied Cossard. 

"You cannot do better. Permit me a word with 
your fiancee." 

At this intimation all the company retired, leaving 
Colombe standing near the Regent. 

"I hope soon to see you at the Palais Royal," he 
said, taking her hand, and regarding her steadfastly. 
"I need not tell you that you are still mistress of my 
heart." 

"Do not treat me thus, monseigneur, I beseech 
you," she rejoined. "I cannot listen to such language 
even from you, and, if you persist in it, I muist with- 
draw." 

"No, you must hear what I have to say to you," 
he rejoined, detaining her. "You are more beau- 
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tiful than ever, Colombe, You must — you stall be 
mine." 

"Cease! — cease, I implore you, monseigneur," she 
cried. 

"Not till you promise compliance," he rejoined. 

"I can promise nothing, save that I will never 
willingly appear at the Palais Royal," cried Colombe. 
"In the name of one who once succoured me at a 
moment like this, and who I feel would succour me 
now, if she could — in the name of the daughter 
you have lost, monseigneur, I beseech you to desist." 

"No more! — say no more," cried the Regent, 
releasing her and putting his hand to his breast, as if 
to control a sudden pang. "You have cut me to the 
heart by that cruel allusion." 

"Forgive mie, monseigneur. I do not desire to 
wound your feelings, nor to revive your grief, but I 
make this appeal, knowing you cannot resist it." 

"You are right, mademoiselle — I cannot," he said, 
in a tone of deep emotion. "The Duchesse de Berri 
loved you, and would have guarded you — nay, she 
guards you still." 

"Oh! thanks, monseigneur! — In her name, 
thanks!" 

"Let me ask you a question, which she would have 
asked you, mademoiselle," said the regent, after a 
moment's pause, in a more serious tone than he had 
hitherto adopted. "And answer me as you would have 
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answered her. Why are you about to make this 
mercenary match? Why do you throw away your 
charms on an imbecile like this Cossard? You deserve 
a better fate." 

"M. Qossard is my father's choice, not mine, mon- 
seigneur," she replied. 

"But you have consented to marry him?" 

"True, monseigneur, but I have never ceased to 
regret that I did so." 

"Your words would seem to imply that you love 
another. Nay, do not attempt disguise. I can read 
your secret in your looks. You love that young 
Englishman, M. Harcourt. Perhaps in a moment 
of jealousy you have given this rash promise to Cos- 
sard?" 

"Your highness has divined the truth," she re- 
plied. 

"Aliens, courage!" he exclaimed. "It is not too 
late to remedy the error. I dare say M. Law can get 
you out of the difficulty." 

"I am sure he can, monseigneur," she replied. "A 
word to him from your highness will suffice." 

"Then it shall not be left unsaid," he replied 
graciously. 

Warmly expressing her gratitude, Colombo then 
retired, and, as she withdrew, the Eegent mentally 
ejaculated, "Morbleu! it is a pity to lose so charming 
a creature, but the appeal she made was irresistible. I 
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must save her from that abominable roturier, though it 
will cost me an eflPort to give her to her lover. How- 
ever, she has my promise." Then motioning Evelyn 
to approach, he addressed him very aflTably, remarking 
that he had not seen him of late at the Palais Royal. 
"I suppose you have not escaped the prevailing fever, 
M. Harcourt," he added, "but are deeply engaged in 
the game of speculation at which all are now playing? 
If you are lucky, you may become a millionnaire, like 
M. Cossard." 

"There is but little chance of that, I fear, mon- 
seigneur," replied Evelyn. "However, I shall try." 

"Let me hear how you get on," said the Regent. 
"And if you want advice," he added, in a significant 
tone, "do not hesitate to apply to M. Law. I will 
speak to him in your behalf." 

Evelyn bowed gratefully, and retired. 

After a brief conversation with Lady Catherine 
Law, the Regent terminated his visit, and was 
ceremoniously conducted to his carriage by Law. 
Just before entering the vehicle, he remarked to 
Law, "K you have an opportunity of serving your 
young countryman, M. Harcourt, I beg you not to 
neglect it." 

"I should be happy to serve him on his own ac- 
count, monseigneur, for I like him," replied Law. 
"But, recommended by your highness, he has a 
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double claim on my attention. Be assured I won't 
forget him." 

"Let me make myself clear," said the Regent; "I 
want him to marry Colombo Laborde." 

"But your highness is aware she is promised to M. 
Cossard. Her father's word is pledged to that gentle- 
man. The match cannot be broken off." 

"But Colombo detests the husband her father 
has chosen for her. She told me so herself just 
now." 

"Ma foi, monseigneurl he is a very good man, 
M. Cossard, and will make her a capital husband. 
Your highness must excuse me. I cannot possibly 
interfere." 

"Very well, then I must take the matter in hand 
myself," said the Regent. 

And he stepped into his carriage. 



END OP THE POUKTH BOOK. 



BOOK y. 

LA EDB QUINCAMPOH. 



The Young King and his GK>yernor. 

One day, at the period we have now reached, 
when Mr. Law's marvellous system had attained its 
apogee, a plan of Paris was exhibited by the Mardchal 
de Villeroy to the youthful Louis XV. 

"What does your majesty think of it?" inquired 
'^^leroy, seeing the young king examine it attentively. 

"I am looking for the Rue Quincampoix, but can- 
not find it,'* replied Louis. 

"Here it is, sire," replied the old marshal, pointing 
with his finger towards the centre of the map; "this 
narrow defile, running between the Rue Saint Denis 
and the Rue Saint Martin, and extending, as your 
majesty will observe, from the Rue Aubry-le-Boucher 
to the Rue-aux-Ours." 

"Is it possible this can be meant for the famous 
Rue Quincampoix?" cried the youthful monarch. "The 
street should be twice as large, and it ought to have 
been gilded." 

"A very shrewd observation, sire," replied the old 
courtier, bowing and smiling. "Unquestionably the 
Rue Quincampoix ought to be double its size to ac- 
commodate the crowds that daily resort to it^ axid 
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gilding would be highly appropriate. Yet the designer 
of the plan is not to blame. The street is drawn by 
measurement. It is a narrow labyrinth, four hundred 
and ^ity feet long, and contains under a hundred 
habitations, some of them ancient, but none of any 
pretension." 

"Mon Dieu! you surprise me, M. le Mar^chal," 
exclaimed Louis. "I thought it must be the finest 
street in Paris." 

"It is certainly the most crowded place in your 
great city, sire," returned Villeroy. "More mon^ 
changes hands in the Rue Quincampoix in the course 
of a day than in all the rest of Paris during a week. 
But in itself the street has little to recommend it to 
notice. It is inhabited almost entirely by Jews, 
brokers, scriveners, usurers, money-changers, and pei> 
sons of that class. Many of these have now parcelled 
out their habitations, and let each room, from garret 
to cellar, at an exorbitant rent — more than used to 
be paid for the whole house. In all these rooms 
counters are established at which business in done, 
and some of the bankers, at a loss for accommodation^ 
have built gu^rites on the roofs. But I crave your 
majesty ^s pardon. You must find these details weari- 
some." 

"On the contrary, M. le Mar^chal," replied the 
jronng king, "they, interest me exceedingly. It is 
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only lately that I liave heard so much about the Rue 
Quincampoix.'' 

"Because it is only within the last few months, 
and since M. Law's extraordinary financial operations 
have driven all Paris mad, that the street has become 
so famous, or rather, I ought to say, so notorious. 
But it has always been well known, because inhabited 
by money-lenders. The word Quincampoix, I may 
remark, if your majesty will excuse my pedantry, is 
derived from the Latin, quinque pagi (five territories), 
and two or three villages in the neighbourhood . of 
Paris are so called. An hotel built by the lord of one 
of these villages gave its name to the street. In the 
latter days of your majesty's great grandsire, and my 
sovereign and master, Louis XIV., the billets d'etat 
were somewhat discredited, and their holders used to 
flock to the Eue Quincampoix to dispose of them. At that 
time the street occasionally presented a very animated 
appearance, but nothing to what it does now. I hap- 
pened to be there when the first issue of shares by the 
Compagnie des Indes took place, and I can assure 
your majesty it was a wonderful sight. I was forced 
hither and thither, against my will, by the living 
stream, bewildered and deafened by the cries. All 
distinction of rank was gone. Nobles, ladies of title, 
lacqueys, priests, cut-purses, cheats of all kinds, werO 
mixed up p^le-m^le. With some difficulty, and not 
without the loss of my purse apd portefeuille, I ex^ 
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tricated myself from the throng, and sought refuge in 
M. Tourton^s bank, where I was detained for more 
than an hour. At either end of the street there are 
iron grilles, which are shut by order of M. de Machault, 
lieutenant-general of police, from nine at night to six 
in the morning. As soon as the clock strikes nine 
drums are beaten by the guard stationed si these gates, 
and the crowd is driven out by a patrol. Without this 
precaution, the place would never be at rest. On the 
occasion to which I have just referred, all the adjacent 
streets were filled with can^iages.^' 

"I should like to see the street when thus crowded," 
said the young king. "I have promised M. Law to 
go there some day." 

"Apparently, M. Law is in great favour with your 
majesty?" 

"Yes, I like him very much. I am always sorry 
when he quits my presence, and that is more than I 
can say for every one who approaches me." 

"M. Law is an agreeable man, sire, and a very 
skilful financier, but I fear he will do infinite mischief 
to the community." 

"Your opinion of him is very different from that of 
the Regent, who tells me M. Law has saved the 
country from bankruptcy and ruin. Our coffers were 
empty, and M. Law has replenished them — so the 
Regent says. Trade was dead, and M. Law has 
reazumated it Money was scarce, and it is now 
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plentiful. Many of my subjects, who were plunged in 
misery and want, are now happy and prosperous. 
These benefits have been conferred^ upon the nation, 
my uncle says, by M. Law. If so, I ought to feel ex- 
ceedingly grateful to him." 

"This confounded adventurer has obtained greater 
influence over his majesty than I could have sup- 
posed," thought Villeroy. "It must be my business to 
undo it. — It is to be hoped that this prosperous state 
of things may last, sire," he added aloud. 

"What do you apprehend?" cried the young king, 
quickly. 

"I fear the brilliant bubble blown by M. Law may 
burst, sire." 

"You are unjust to M. Law. You don't know 
what he can do. My uncle tells me he has undertaken 
to pay off the state debt of fifteen millions." 

"Oh! he will promise anything, sire. But can he 
perform his promise?" 

"Yes, I believe he will. And if he does, I shall 
make him comptroller-general; on my uncle's recom- 
mendation." 

"Even if M. Law were eligible to the post, sire, 
which he is not, owing to his religion, he would make 
a very indifferent minister of finance," observed Ville- 
roy; "and your majesty would ido wrong so to ap- 
point him." 
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"It is plain you are M. Law's enemy, M. le Mard- 
jchal/' remarked Louis. 

"Not his enemy, sire, but I confess that I distrust 
him," responded Villeroy. "And I feel bound in duty 
to caution your majesty against him." 

"My confidence in M. Law is not to be shaken," 
replied the young monarch. "But I have something 
to tell you. The Regent wishes me to give a ball at 
the Tuileries to the young nobility." 

"A charming idea!" exclaimed Villeroy. "Your 
majesty will have an opportunity of seeing the future 
members of your court. I shall bo delighted to ar- 
range the f(§te. I will draw up a programme, and 
submit a list of those whom it may be proper to 
honour with an invitation. None but scions of the 
nobility can be your majesty's guests." 

"Two exceptions must be made — Mademoiselle 
Law and her brother." 

"I am astounded, sire. I understood this was to 
be a ball given to the young nobility." 

"You understood aright, M. le Mar^chal." 

"Then permit me to observe, sire, that Mademoiselle 
Law and her brother are inadmissible." 

"Permit me, in my turn, to observe, M. le Mardchal, 
that I have already invited them." 

"How! invited them? I fear the step will give 
great offence to your proud noblesse, sire, and it will 
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surprise me if Mademoiselle Law and her brother pass 
a very pleasant evening." " 

"Any affront to them will be an affront to me, 
and I shall resent it, and so I am sure will my 
uncle the Regent," returned the young king, with 
dignity. 

"I hope nothing of the kind may occUr, sire, and 
I will do my best to prevent it; but I cannot control 
others." 

"I will take care of my guests," said Louis, with 
spirit. "If no one else will dance with Mademoiselle 
Law, I will dance with her the whole evening, and 
the Eegent, I am sure, will find partners for her 
brother." 

"Opposition will only irritate him, so I must con- 
cede," thought Villeroy. "But the ball shall not take 
place — on that I am determined. Your majesty's 
wishes are law to me," he said aloud. "When is the 
ball to take place?" 

"I shall fix the day with the Eegent," replied 
Louis. "He will be here presently with M. Law." 

"Again M. Law!" mentally ejaculated Villeroy, 
"Perdition take himi" 

"At the same time," pursued the young king, "I 
shall ask my uncle to take me to the Eue Quincam- 
poix. M. Law will attend us." 

"As your governor, sire, it will be my duty to 
attend, you," remarked Villeroy. "I ca,nnot be left out" 
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"I have no wish to leave you out," said Louis; 
"hut I must have M. Law." 

"But, sire, his attendance will he quite superfluous. 
I can explain everything to you." 

"I don't douht it," replied Louis. "But Mr. Law, 
and no one else, shall be my cicerone." 



IL 

The Mississippians. 

At this epoch there was no Exchange in Paris, as 
at London and Amsterdam, to which merchants, dealers, 
bankers, and foreigners could resort, though Law in- 
tended to build one^ and with that view had purchased 
six large houses in the Eue Vivienne, lying between 
the garden of the H6tel Mazarin and the Eue Colbert. 
These habitations were to have been pulled down and 
a splendid structure erected on their site, which should 
comprise the Exchange and the Post-office, then si- 
tuated in the Eue Bourdonnais, but, unluckily, the 
design was frustrated. 

As there was no Exchange, there were no regular 
stockbrokers, and this business was transacted by the 
bankers, money-dealers, discounters and scriveners, 
established in the Eue Quincampoix. Here it was, a 
few years previously, that the discredited billets d'etat 
had been bought and sold, and a great deal of busi* 
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ness was done in this way; but it was on the establish- 
ment of the Compagnie d'Occident, and the issue of 
its shares, that the street first began to assume the 
character of an Exchange. When the Anti-System 
commenced the speculators were doubled in number, 
and the spirit of gambling, which afterwards burnt 
with such unparalleled fury, was fairly kindled. At 
this time the jobbers divided themselves into two par- 
ties — one supporting Law, and the other the frires 
Paris. 

For a brief period, owing to the dexterous manage- 
ment of its directors, the Anti-System had the advan- 
tage, and it was the opinion of many shrewd specula- 
tors that Law would be defeated, but they knew not 
with whom they had to deal. The aspect of afiPairs 
was totally changed, when, the Orient being incorpo- 
rated with the Occident, Law was enabled to give to 
his company the proud designation of Compagnie des 
Indes. It was then that the wonderful resources of 
his genius became manifest, and his opponents found, 
to their dismay, that they could no longer compete 
with him. 

The issue of the fifty thousand new shares, which 
were designated les Miles, produced an extraordinary 
' effect The subscription was at once filled up, and 
such was the ardour of the Mississippians, as the 
jobbers in the Bue Quincampoix were styled, to pw^- 
chase them, that they speedily rose to two hundred 

John Law. II ^ 
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per cent., throwiDg the shares of the Fermes Gdndrales 
completely into the shade. 

Determined to crush his rivals, Law next joined 
to the enormous privileges already enjoyed hy the 
Compagnie des Indes the administration of the Mint, 
which he purchased from the government for nine 
years, at the price of fifty millions. This important 
acquisition, which materially tended to consolidate his 
power, enahled him to issue fifty thousand more actions 
at five hundred livres each. 

The issue of these shares, which were designated 
les Petites Filles^ created a perfect fureur among the 
Mississippians, and it was at this juncture that the 
vast crowds we have descrihed began to assemble 
daily in the Eue Quincampoix. Driven almost to 
despair, the supporters of the Anti-System sought to 
strike a heavy blow against Law by presenting for 
payment a vast number of billets de banque, which 
they had collected for the purpose. But Law, warned 
of their design, issued a decree reducing the value of 
specie from that day, so that the mischievous schemers, 
among whom were D'Argenson and the Prince de 
Conti, were checkmated. 

Justly indignant. Law took speedy and severe 
vengeance upon his adversaries. He proposed to the 
Eegent to take on lease the whole of the Fermes 
G^n^raJes, and to lend the government twelve hundred 
izzillions at three per cent., to be employed in paying 
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off the state-creditors. This offer was accepted, and 
D^Argenson, who was not even consulted in the affair, 
was compelled, to his infinite rage and mortification, 
to annul the contract he had entered into with the 
fr&res Paris, and so give with his own hand the coup- 
d0-grace to the Anti-System. 

Thus Law's triumph was complete. By a sub- 
sequent arrangement, the loan to the state was raised 
to fifteen hundred millions. 

This financial revolution was accomplished in a 
wonderftdly short space of time by a series of or- 
dinances, so contrived by Law as to throw the Missis- 
sippians in a perfect state of frenzy. The operation 
was conducted in this manner. Warrants were de- 
livered by the government to its creditors, made pay- 
able by the Compagnie des Indes. On his part. Law 
commenced by issuing a hundred thousand new shares 
of the nominal value of five hundred livres each, but 
reserving to himself a premium equal to that obtained 
by the old shares, which, being a thousand per cent., 
raised them to five thousand livres. These shares, 
which were called lea Cinq Cents ^ were purchasable in 
ten payments of five hundred livres each. The em- 
pressement of the public to procure the Cinq Cents was 
prodigious.' Never had been anything like it. Every 
one was seized as with a vertigo. There were no 
conditions, as in the case of the Filles and Petites 
Filles, A share, which would ensure a fortune, could 
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be obtained on payment of five hundred livres to a 
cashier of the Compagnie. The public avidity seemed 
insatiable. On the announcement of the subscription, 
the Bue Vivienne was filled by a maddened and 
tumultuous crowd, struggling towards the gates of the 
H6tel Mazarin, which were guarded by a detachment 
of archers. Not only were the bureaux of the cashiers 
continually besieged, but the ante-chambers, the stair- 
cases, and the courts of the hotel. "During several 
days and several nights," says Lemontey, "a phalanx 
advanced towards the bureau of exchange, like a com- 
pact column, which neither sleep, nor hunger, nor 
thirst could disperse. But, on the fatal cry announcing 
the delivery of the last subscription, all disappeared." 

The H6tel Law was beset in like manner, and 
heavy bribes and the most extraordinary stratagems, 
to ^which we shall have occasion to refer presently, 
were resorted to to obtain access to him. In like manner, 
the porters of the company received large douceurs to 
enter the names of subscribers, while some persons, 
disguised in Law^s livery, succeeded in obtaining prompt 
admittance to the bureaux. As the price of shares 
rose from hour to hour, so did the fury of the crowd 
to possess the magic papers increase. Amid this frenzied 
excitement, the only tranquil persons were the bankers 
and brokers in the Rue Quincampoix, and they were 
easy because they knew that shares would be brought 
them, which had been indirectly secured by the various 
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employ^ of the company, and which could only be 
disposed of by their agency. 

An admirable picture of the Eue Quincan!poix at 
this period has been given by Duhautchamp, an eye- 
witness of the scenes he has so well described. "This 
famous street," he says, "which for time out of mind 
had been the rendezvous of dealers in paper, was 
chosen as a place wherein to hold their meetings by 
those who laboured at the birth of the System, and the 
bankers, since become excessively opulent, began to 
deal in the shares of the Compagnie d^Occident, and 
those of the Anti-System. In this place also were 
seen flying about the state securities, although pro- 
scribed because they had not been submitted to the 
Visa. Here also were negotiated the billets dMtat, 
which, notwithstanding the reduction they had already 
undergone at the hands of the tribunal, lost half. 
Formerly these transactions took place in the houses 
and bureaux, but as soon as the operation of the System 
began in earnest, all the Mississippians assembled 
publicly and bare-headed in the street Law's first 
steps having excited opposite opinions, they began by 
talking over the news, incidentally referring to matters 
of business in imitation of the merchants who daily 
frequent the Exchanges of London and Amsterdam. 
In proportion as the shares of the Compagnie d'Occident 
rose in favour these assemblies increased, and the 
amalgamation of the company with that of the Lidies 
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still ftirther angmented the numbers, but when the 
Anti-System was despoiled of the Fermes G^n^rales, 
this event, combined with other surprising circum- 
stances that rapidly followed, brought to the place all 
those who had funds as well as those who had not: 
the former to buy and sell ten and twenty times a 
day, and the latter to practise the business of a broker. 
Others, foreseeing that the ground of this street would 
mount to so high a price that ten feet square would 
fetch the price of a seigneurial territory, seized upon 
all the houses to let as well as apartments, to sub-let 
them in detail to the stock-jobbers, who now rushed 
thither in a crowd to establish their bureaux. This 
foresight enriched those who turned it to profit. The 
bureaux were let for two, three, and even four hundred 
livres a month, according to size; whence it will be 
judged what must have been the profits of a house 
containing thirty or forty bureaux. All the houses in 
the Eue Quincampoix and in the adjoining streets 
were divided into bureaux, not excepting even the 
garrets and cellars. A cobbler, who worked under 
four planks set against the garden-wall of the famous 
banker, Tourton, transformed his humble shed into a 
bureau, furnishing it with seats for the accommodation 
pf ladies whom curiosity drew to the spot; and finding 
his idea succeed he abandoned his old business, and 
provided pens and paper for those who conducted their 
business in his shop, by which means he gained two 
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hundred livres a day. The saccessive movements of 
the System, joined to the feverish agitation of the 
public, rendered the famous Eue Quincampoix more 
flourishing than ever. The highest and most notable 
persons in the kingdom might there be seen familiarly 
mingling with the vilest dealers. Nobles did not 
hesitate to exchange their fairest lands for paper; 
others melted down their funds; and ladies brought the 
produce of their jewels. This strange frenzy irritating 
the cupidity of the great dealers, caused the shaxes to 
rise with astonishing rapidity. The manner of doing 
business resembled the flux and ebb of the sea. The 
striking of a clock in the bureau of a skilful dealer 
named Papillon caused the shares to rise, because the 
emissaries and clerks of this personage went amongst 
the crowd and to the different bureaux, asking for 
shares at any price. The public, always ready to 
follow the stream, did the same, alarming those who 
had previously sold, and who, rejoining the throng, 
hastened to buy again, while the agents of the 
manoeuvre, having accomplished their object, slipped 
away. Two hours later, at the sound of a whistle 
from the bureau of Fleury, an accomplice in the 
manoeuvre, other emissaries went about in all directions 
like the first, offering to sell at any price, until the 
shares fell as quickly as they had risen. This was the 
ebb. Both movements were accompanied by a tumul- 
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tnons roar among the crowd, that resembled the noise 
of waves agitated by the wind.", 

The concourse in the Eue Quincampoix was not 
entirery composed of Parisians. Every province of 
France was there largely represented, though it was 
remarked that the Gascons predominated, and, owing 
to their excitable temperament, were the noisiest and 
most eager speculators. So great was the affluence of 
strangers to Paris at this time that the hotels were 
filled. to overflowing, and hundreds were daily arriving 
from all parts of the countiy. All the public carriages 
coming from Marseilles, Lyons, Aix, Bordeaux, Stras- 
bourg, and Brussels were retained for a couple of 
months, and the tickets for the seats disposed of at 
double or treble price. When the System was at its 
height, it is estimated that there were five hundred 
thousand strangers in Paris, and most of these found 
their way at one time or other to the Eue Quincampoix. 
The bureaux were kept by Germans, Swiss, Italians, 
Dutchmen, Englishmen, Flemings, or by persons from 
Languedoc, Provence, Dauphiny, Normandy, and Lor- 
raine — scarcely one belonged to a Parisian. As the 
crowd was composed of people of all countries, all 
languages were spoken — Dutch, German, English, 
Spanish, and Italian — so that the place was a per- 
fect Babel. 

Many changes have been made in the Rue Quin- 
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campoix since the period of our story, but it still 
retains something of its former picturesque aspect In 
several of the older houses may be noted balconies of 
iron, very curiously and elaborately wrought, stone 
sculptures, and ponderous oaken doors, studded with 
broad-headed nails, and clamped with iron. All these 
existed in Law's time. Close to the Eue-aux-Ours 
there is a singular old house, standing en vedette in 
the street. This was the residence of M. Tourton, the 
banker. In the reign of Louis Philippe the Eue 
Quincampoix was cut in twain by the Eue Eambuteau. 
During the construction of the broad and magnificent 
Boulevart de S^bastopol, by M. Hausseman, many of 
the dark and tortuous labyrinths in this quarter were 
swept away; but the Eue Quincampoix was spared. 
It is still the centre of considerable traffic; but instead 
of the bankers, the stockbrokers, and scriveners of 
days gone by, its present occupants are curriers, con- 
fectioners, druggists, dealers in wine, and vendors of 
caoutchouc. 
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III. 

Law^s Vast Possessions. 



Law was now the popular idol. By the vulgar he 
was reverenced as a supernatural being. Addresses 
and petitions were showered upon him. Honours of 
all kinds were paid him. His name was coupled with 
that of the youthful sovereign, and when the Academy 
of Sciences elected him as a member, he was saluted 
on his entrance by shouts of "Vivent le Roi et Mon- 
seigneur Law!" 

All that was distinguished in Paris flocked to pay 
him court, and his ante-chambers were more crowded 
than those of the Palais Koyal. Adulation the most 
extraordinary was paid to Lady Catherine Law, and 
if she had been a queen she could scarcely have received 
greater homage than was now constantly paid her by 
ladies of the highest rank. Duchesses and marchionesses, 
on approaching her, made a profound reverence, and 
kissed her hand. Marks of attention equally flattering, 
and from the same exalted personages, were shown to 
little Kate Law, and, although she was not of an age 
to marry, several highly important offers were made 
her. At a magnificent ball given for her by her father, 
and which was attended by the ^lite of the nobility, 
the first to arrive was the Nuncio, who saluted her 
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as the queen of the fSte, and kissed her on the fore- 
head. 

The manner in which Law was beset amounted to 
persecution. Ladies of the highest quality passed days 
and nights in his ante-chambers awaiting the opening 
of his doors. His major-domo, Thierry, frequently 
received a thousand crowns to convey a letter to his 
master, and double the amount if he could procure an 
interview for the writer. 

Mr. Law still continued to occupy his hotel in the 
Place Vend6me, but he had greatly embellished it, 
and now possessed a superb collection of pictures and 
a noble gallery of sculpture. His entertainments were 
frequent, and of regal splendour. 

A portion of his enormous capital had been invested 
in the purchase of vast seigneurial properties, fourteen 
of which he had abeady acquired. The duchy of 
MerccBur was ceded to him by the Princess Dowager 
of Cond^ for 870,000 livres, and a bonus of 100,000. 
For the marquisate of Effiat he gave 2,300,000. For 
the earldom of Tancarville and the barony of Hallebosc 
he gave 650,000 livres in specie, and 7410 in con- 
tingent annuities. Besides these he bought the princely 
domains of Guermande en Brie; Eoissy (which cost 
him a million); Saint Germain (which cost another 
million), Domfront, La Marche, and Ligny. Under- 
standing that M. de Novion, President k Mortier, 
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had a fine estate to sell, Law paid bim a visit, and 
said, 

^*I am told that you ask four hundred thousand 
livres for jour estate. Permit me to say that is 
scarcely a fair price. I offer you four hundred and 
fifty thousand." 

"I am charmed with your mode of doing business, 
M. Law," rejoined De Novion. "But I cannot take 
advantage of your liberality. The estate is yours at 
the sum I originally named, but I must annex one 
condition to the bargain — a mere trifle, however, 
which cannot possibly afiect our arrangement. Listead 
of billets de banque, you shall pay me in louis 
d'or." 

Law immediately perceived his drift, but affecting 
the most perfect indifference, replied, 

"You give me an agreeable surprise, M. le Pre- 
sident. Nothing is more easy of fulfilment than your 
condition. You shall have the purchase-money in gold 
as you require." 

Li Paris, besides his private hotel in the Place 
Yenddme, the H6tel Mazarin and the six adjacent 
houses in the Kue Yivienne, Law had bought the hotel 
of the Comte de Tess^ for 150,000 livres; the H6tel 
de Soissons from the Prince de Carignan for 1,400,000 
livres; the Hdtel de Bambouillet; and a vast plot of 
ground near the Porte Montmartre, on which he intended 
to erect the Mint. 
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Among the many important personages who had 
profited by the system, the chief gainer was the Due 
de Bourbon, who, favoured in every way by Law, had 
made twenty millions by the great coup-de-main which 
occurred on the reimbursement of the rents. It was 
estimated that the duke's total profits exceeded sixty 
millions. These enormous gains enabled him to pay 
off all his liabilities, and to rebuild Chantilly, and he 
gave a grand f^te to the Eegent which lasted five 
days and nights, and cost five millions. The duke 
was one day boasting of the number of his actions to 
M. Turmenies, when the latter reproved him, by say- 
ing, "Fi, monseigneur. One of your great-grandsire's 
' actions was worth all yours." 

What Dubois gained can only be surmised, but he 
took what he pleased. The Due d'Antin gained twelve 
millions, and the Prince de Conti became hostile to 
Law because he was only allowed four millions. The 
Begent's favourites of both sexes received immense 
sums, and Noc^, De Canillac, and Brancas were each 
gratified with fifty thousand livres. 

Having a richer mine than any in Potosi or Peru 
ever open to him, the Eegent, whose prodigality was 
boundless, applied to it without scruple. Law answered 
all his demands, and as there was always a partisan to 
gain, a mistress to pension, or a favourite to enrich, 
these applications were incessant. In some instances 
the Kegenfs munificence was well applied. He bestowed 
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a million upon the H6t6l Dien, another on the Hospice 
G^n^ral, and a third on the Enfants-Trouv^s. More- 
over, fifteen hundred thousand livres were employed 
by him in the liberation of prisoners for debt. 



IV. 

A Conple of Old Acquaintances. 

Onb morning, when Law was alone in his cabinet, 
occupied with a vast pile of letters and papers which 
had been left for his inspection, his major-domo entered, 
and said two gentlemen were without who were par- 
ticularly anxious to have an interview with him. 

"Why do you interrupt me thus, Thierry?" cried 
Law, angrily. "You know I won't see any one. I am 
busy. I am engaged. Tell the gentlemen so. They 
must wait till the doors of the ante-chamber are opened 
if they desire to see me. I will grant no private 
interview." 

"Possibly monseigneur may feel inclined to make 
an exception in favour of these two gentlemen, when I 
mention that they are his compatriots, and had the 
honour of his acquaintance some years ago in London. 
They are Sir Terence OTlaherty and Sir Patrick 
Molloy," said Thierry, referring to the cards which he 
carried on a salver. "Perhaps monseigneur may re- 
collect them. They are rather droll in manner, but 
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the English — begging monseigneur's pardon — are 
somewhat odd and eccentric." 

"Judging from their names, they must be Irishmen, 
not Englishmen," observed Law. "I don't remember 
to have heard of them before. However, admit them." 

Thierry bowed and departed, and shortly after- 
wards ushered in two extraordinary individuals, whose 
deportment was so ridiculously grotesque, that the 
habitual gravity of the stately major-domo was greatly 
disturbed, and he had to beat a precipitate retreat in 
order to avoid laughing outright. 

Both personages were as grand as embroidered 
velvet coats of the latest mode, powdered perukes, 
laced ruffles and cravats, diamond-hilted swords, 
diamond buckles and red-heeled shoes could make 
them, but their uncouth manner and absurd grimaces 
showed they were wholly unaccustomed to such finery. 

Law eyed them with astonishment, and at first 
with displeasure; but suddenly alight seemed to break 
upon him, and his countenance relaxed into a smile. 

"Unless my memory deceives me, we have met 
before. Sir Terence," he said, addressing the foremost 
of the two, who still continued bowing and scraping, 
"but under rather different circumstances." 

"Yer lordship is right," replied Sir Terence. "The 
circumstances was rayther different. Then my friend 
Pat — Sir Patrick, I mane — and myself was two 
poor cheermen, glad to aim a crown, and now, thanks 
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to yer lordship, weVe plenty of banknotes in our 
pockets, and are able to ride in a gilt coach, with 
fntmen at the back ov it, as proud as the Lord Mayor 
ov Lunnun." 

"By the powers! it was a lucky day for me and 
Sir Terence when we tuk yer hon'r to White's Coffee- 
house," added the other. "You towld us then you 
could teach us how to make a hundred guineas out ov 
one, and we were fools enough not to believe you, but 
now the words has come true. A few guineas has 
made both our fortius." 

"I am rejoiced to hear of your success," replied 
Law. "But pray sit down, and tell me all about it." 

"I thank your lordship," replied Sir Terence, "but 
Sir Patrick and myself couldn't think of sitting down 
in your presence. Your lordship must know, then, 
that all Lunnun has been ringin' for the last six 
months wi' your wonderful doings, and in coorse we 
couldn't help hearin' ov 'em, so says I to my mate, 
'Pat,' says I, 'may I nivir taste usquebaugh agin if 
the great Mister Laa they talk so much about ain't 
the jontleman as we used to carry. I tell you wot it 
is, Pat,' says I, 'I mane to go to Paris myself and see 
his hon'r, and maybe he'll teach me how to make my 
fortin.' 'I'll go with you,' says he. This was aisier 
said than done, and we might have tarried in Lunnun 
to this blessed day, but luckily some persons ov quality 
brought us wid them to Paris. Well, to make a long 
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story short, on our arrival Pat and I puts our funds 
together, and we finds we have jist ten guineas, and 
wid this sum we goes to Mister Hopkinson, the Eng- 
Ksh broker in the Rue Quinquagesimy, and we buys a 
share of him, and so makes a start. Before an hour 
we had sold that share for a hundred times what we 
guv for it, so thinkin' ourselves in a run ov luck, we 
goes on buyin' and sellin' all day long, and all next 
day, and all the day after that, for a week. And at 
the end ov that time we finds ourselves masters ov a 
mint ov money. All this we owes to yer lordship." 

"Not so, my good friends; you owe it to your own 
cleverness." 

"DivH a bit could we have made two hundred 
thousand livres, if yer lordship hadn't set up this 
wonderful System — a lottery in which there's all 
prizes and no blanks. Well, having got rich, we have 
set up as jontlemen, have bought the finest clothes 
and the handsomest periwigs to be had for money, 
have taken grand rooms in an hotel in the Rue Saint 
Honor^, close by, have bought a grand gilt coach, and 
hired a coachman and a couple of futmen, and, in 
order to get on in society, have put a handle to our 
names. My friend is Sir Patrick, and I am Sir Te- 
rence, at yer lordship's sarvice." 

"By the powers! we're so transmogrified by these 
Mounseers, that our own mothers wouldn't know their 
sons," cried Sir Patrick. "I am going to take a few 

John Law. II, ^ 
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lessons in dancin^ and fencing and then my edication 
will be complait." 

"Well, my good friends, I am very glad to see 
you," observed Law, "and I must congratulate you 
once more on your good luck. But the best advice 
I can give you is to return to London as quickly as 
you can." 

"Lunnon won't do after Paris," remarked Sir Te- 
rence. "We know when we're well off. We go daily 
to the Eue Quinquagesimy, and pick up a few thousand 
livres, and mighty pleasant pastime it is." 

"Take care some of the brokers there are not too 
sharp for you in the end," said Law. "Fortunes are 
just as quickly lost as made. And I again strongly 
recommend you to be content with what you have 
gained, and to take care of it." 

"Sich advice sounds strange from yer lordship, 
who has turned all the world crazy wi' speculation," 
observed Sir Terence. "But we can't follow it." 

"Well, if you get into any difficulties, apply to 
me," said Law. "And be upon your guard, for Paris 
at this moment swarms with sharpers and adventurers. 
And now, my friends," he added, touching a bell, "you 
must excuse me for terminating the interview, but I 
have many important matters to attend to. I am very 
glad to have seen you, and shall be happy to see you 
again." 

"We won't fail to present ourselves on some other 
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occasion/^ said Sir Terence, "and we thank yer lord- 
ship for the great kindness and condescension you have 
shown us." 

At this moment the major-domo appeared , and, 
with many grotesque congees, the two knights of Saint 
Patrick withdrew. 



V. 

How Mr. Law engaged a New Coachman. 

Law then addressed himself once more to his 
papers; but he was not allowed to remain long un- 
disturbed. Thierry again appeared, and said: 

"Hippolyte, the coachman, begs permission to 
speak with monseigneur." 

• "Peste take him!" cried Law. "What does he 
want with me? Send him to my steward, M.le Blanc." 

"Perhaps monseigneur will be good enough to 
hear him. Apparently, he has a favour to ask." 

"Yes, a great favour, monseigneur," said the coach- 
man, who had followed Thierry into the room. 

"Ah! you are there, Hippolyte," cried Law. "Ap- 
proach, mon ami, and tell me what you desire. But 
how comes it that I find you in plain clothes? What 
have you done with your livery?" 

"I am come to ask monseigneur to do me the 
great favour to discharge me," replied Hippolyte. 
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"Discharge you! No, no, mon ami — any tiling 
but that. I am perfectly content with you, and so is 
Lady Catherine, and you are an especial favourite 
with Mademoiselle Law and my son." 

"I have always endeavoured to give you satisfac- 
tion, monseigneur, and I am proud that my humble 
services have been appreciated." 

"Then what do you complain of?" cried Law. 

"I don't, complain of anything, monseigneur — far 
from it," said Hippolyte. "I couldn't have a better 
or more generous master. I would rather serve mon- 
seigneur than the Eegent himself." 

"In that case, why do you desire to leave me? 
Without compliment, you are the best coachman in 
Paris. I cannot part with you. If you want higher 
wages, speak! We shan't fall out on that score." 

"Monseigneur, I repeat I am extremely concerned 
to leave you. But I must go. The fact is, mon- 
seigneur, I have borrowed a leaf from your book. I 
have been extremely lucky in my speculations in the 
Eue Quincampoix, and am rich enough to keep my 
own carriage." 

"Diable! then there is no more to be said. But if 
you leave me thus at a moment's notice, what the deuce 
am I to do for a coachman?" 

"Monseigneur, I would stay, rather than you should 
be in the slightest degree inconvenienced," replied 
Hippolyte; "but I have taken care to provide a sue- 
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cessor to the si&ge I have vacated. Will it please you 
to see him?" 

And as Law nodded, he went to the door, and in- 
troduced two well-grown men, both evidently of his 
own late vocation. 

"Voil^! Auguste, monseigneur," he said, indicating 
the foremost of them. "He has lived four years with 
the Due de Bouillon. This young man is Andr^, 
monseigneur," pointing to the other. "He has lived 
with the Prince de Soubise. I can confidently recom- 
mend them both." 

"I am obliged to you for your consideration, M. 
Hippolyte," said Law; "but you have gone beyond the 
mark. I don't require two coachmen." 

"Oh! that is quite understood, monseigneur," re-* 
turned Hippolyte. "Select whichever you prefer. I 
will take the other." 

"Well, then, my choice falls upon Andr^," said Law. 

"I shall be proud to serve you, monseigneur," said 
the fortunate individual, bowing, "and 1 don't think 
you will regret the choice you have made." 

"Your wages will be the same as those of M. Hip- 
polyte," said Law. "But you must enter upon your 
duties at once." 

"I will explain all to him, monseigneur," replied 
the ci-devant coachman. 

And, bowing respectfully, he retired with the two 
candidates for the box. 
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VI. 

More Old Acqaaintances. 

Entrance could not be obtained to the vestibule 
of the H6tel Law without a considerable fee to the 
tall Swiss porters stationed there. Another heavy fee 
was required by the lacqueys stationed at the doors 
of the ante-chamber; and a third and yet larger fee 
would alone induce the major-domo, Thierry, to convey 
a message to his master. 

When the doors of the ante-chamber were at last 
opened, the scene was most extraordinary. The crowd, 
consisting almost entirely of persons of the highest 
rank, princes, dukes, peers, marshals, generals, pre- 
lates, duchesses, peeresses, and other ladies, distin- 
guished for beauty as for birth who had been waiting 
for hours, all flocked in to pay their court to Law, 
and solicit shares and subscriptions from him. Some- 
times the ladies completely surrounded him, and would 
not let him go till they had obtained compliance with 
their requests. 

Audiences like these, which, as we have said, 
outshone those of the Palais Eoyal in number and 
importance of the company, might be gratifying to 
Law's vanity, but they soon became wearisome and 
almost intolerable, and had it not been to please Lady 
Catherine, he woidd have put an end to them. 
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On the morning when the two Irishmen, by dint 
of a heavy bribe to Thierry, managed to gain access 
to Law, there was a great crowd, almost entirely com- 
posed of ladies of rank, in the ante-chamber. Many 
of them had come at an early hour, and their patience 
had been severely tried. At last the doors were 
thrown open by Thierry and the other valets, and 
Law, with Lady Catherine, their youthful son, Ma- 
demoiselle Law, and Colombo, were discovered in the 
inner salon. 

A general rush towards Law was made by the 
ladies, but he checked their advance by exclaiming, 
"You are too late, mesdames — you are too late. 
The subscription-list is closed. Not a single share is 
left." 

At this announcement murmurs of disappointment 
arose from them all, but they were presently consoled 
by Law, who told them that a new issue of shares 
would be made in a week, and that all their names 
should be placed on the list. 

"You have only to inscribe them in the visitors' 
book before you leave, and they shall be transferred 
to the register," he said. 

Satisfied by this assurance, they hastened to make 
their reverences to Lady Catherine Law, bending be- 
fore her, and kissing her hand as if she were a queen, 
complimenting Mademoiselle Law and Colombe, and 
bestowing marks of admiration on the great financier's 
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son, then a pretty boy of twelve. This done, they 
hurried away to inscribe their names as directed — a 
process which could not be accomplished without an- 
other fee. 

So anxious were these titled dames to be first on 
the list, that the room was quickly cleared, and at 
length only one lady was left. 

Though she could no longer be called young, being 
about the same age as Lady Catherine herself, this 
lady was still very handsome, and of distinguished 
appearance and manner. Her attire was of the latest 
Parisian mode, and of extreme richness, but it was 
easy to see she was an Englishwoman. With her 
were two gentlemen, well dressed and of polished 
manners, but unmistakably ftom the same country as 
herself. 

"Voil^! une belle dame Anglaise, maman," whis- 
pered Catherine Law, as the lady approached. 

Up to this moment, Lady Catherine had paid no 
attention whatever to the lady in question, but she now 
regarded her, and the moment she did so, a sudden 
change came over her countenance. 

On her part, the lady, who had been led on by 
one of the gentlemen, stood still, and after a mementos 
pause, during which Lady Catherine gazed at her as 
if she beheld a ghost , she said in low, familiar accents 
which vibrated through her hearer's frame, "Don't 
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you know me, Kate? Don't you recognise your own 
Belinda?" 

With an irrepressible cry of surprise and delight, 
Lady Catherine, who was seated on a large fauteuil, 
sprang to her feet, and tenderly embraced her. Still 
she could scarcely believe that she held her long-lost 
fiiend in her arms, and once more keenly scrutinised 
her features. 

"Yes, yes, I can no longer doubt," she cried. "I 
see it is my beloved Belinda, whom I have so long 
mourned as dead. Welcome back to life, my dearest 
Mend! — welcome to your ever constant Kate, who 
has never ceased to think of you — never ceased to 
deplore your supposed tragical fate. Ah! why, dearest 
Belinda, why have you allowed me to shed so many 
useless tears? But I am too happy now to reproach 
you. But where is my husband?" 

"He is here," replied Law, who had been roused 
by Lady Catherine's cry of astonishment; "and he is 
as much amazed as yourself at this wonderful revival. 
But are you really alive, madam?" he added to Belinda. 
"You certainly look like flesh and blood, and yet you 
ought to be a spirit." 

"You will find me much the same Belinda as of 
old," she replied; "but if you persist in thinking, in 
spite of all evidence to the contrary, that I belong to 
the world of spirits, I must bring forward my husband 
to vouch for me that I am a living woman." 
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"I will vouch for it," said the personage appealed 
to, who was no other than the Hon. Charles Carring- 
ton, saluting Law and Lady Catherine. "If you are 
a ghost, you are a very charming one." 

"I am lost in wonder!" exclaimed Law. "How- 
ever, my amazement must not prevent me from ex- 
pressing the pleasure I feel at meeting my friends 
again. I am delighted to see you, Carrington, and 
you, too. Sir Harry Archer," he added, shaking hands 
heartily with them both. 

"And now, Belinda," said Lady Catherine to her 
friend, "you must gratify my curiosity, and let me 
know by what means you escaped the dreadful fate 
intended for you by your jealous monster of a hus- 
band. All the world thought you had perished by 
poison." 

"Luckily, the potion administered to me by Mr. 
Wilson was a powerful opiate, and not a poisonous 
mixture," replied Belinda; "but I fear he intended to 
kill me. Such was the effect of the draught, that 
animation was suspended for more than two days, and 
all thought me lifeless, and even the coroner himself, 
and the surgeon who accompanied him, came to the 
same conclusion. And now comes the strangest part 
of my strange story. The coroner^s dreadful business 
over — fortunately, I was unconscious of it — orders 
were given for my immediate interment, and I was 
actually placed in my coffin." 
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"I saw you laid in it, my love," exclaimed Lady 
Catherine, with a thrill x>£ horror, "and thought, while 
kissing your cold, pale brow, that I was bidding you 
an eternal adieu.'^ 

"Friends do not often meet again on earth after 
such a parting," said Belinda. "On that very night 
the soporific effect of the potion passed away, and the 
death-like lethargy, in which my senses had been so 
long wrapped, fled. I heaved a sigh, and slightly 
stirred, but both sigh and movement reached the ears 
of my faithful and sorrowing Martha, who watched by 
her mistress, and, though frightened at first, she soon 
ascertained that I was living, and released me. Had 
my restoration been delayed for a few hours longer, I , 
should have only escaped one frightful death to meet 
another yet more terrible. But I was saved." 

"Go on — I can scarcely breathe," cried Lady 
Catherine. 

"By Martha's attentions I was soon brought com- 
pletely to myself, and made acquainted with all that 
occurred," pursued Belinda; "but the shock well-nigh 
bereft me of my senses again. Yet, even while I was 
in that state, a strange idea crossed me. I felt sick of 
the world, and, as it supposed me dead, no one but 
Martha should know that I was still living. I com- 
municated my design to her. She endeavoured to 
dissuade me from it, but at last yielded to my entreaties, 
and at my request bore me to her own room, and 
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placed me in her own bed. This done, she returned, 
and filled the coffin with some lumber — what, I know 
not, but it answered the purpose, and imposed upon 
the men, who next mom fastened the coffin down. 
The funeral ceremony then took place-, the coffin with 
its contents were entombed, and I had disappeared 
from the world." 

"A strange story indeed!" exclaimed Lady Ca- 
therine. "But what happened next?" 

"As soon as I could do so with safety, I withdrew 
into the country with Martha, and took a pretty cottage 
near Windsor, where I lived in perfect retirement for 
several years, happier than I had ever been since my 
marriage, and scarcely regretting the world I had 
quitted. If I could have seen you, Kate, I should 
have been perfectly content, but you had left England 
with your husband. I had taken aU my jewels with 
me, and the sale of these useless ornaments supplied 
me with ample funds. I have said I was happy in 
my little cottage, and so I was; and I might have been 
there still, had not chance brought Charles Carrington 
into the neighbourhood. We met. An explanation 
ensued, and, after many entreaties, Charlie prevailed 
upon me to appear in the world again. Six months 
ago we were married. Now you have the whole of my 
history." 

"Let me add. Lady Catherine," said Carrington, 
"that my wife would never let me rest till I agreed to 
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bring her to Paris to see you and Mr. Law. So here 
we are." 

"And enchanted I am to see you," cried Lady 
Catherine. "But why didn't you write to me, Be- 
linda?" 

"Because I wished to give you an agreeable sur- 
prise. You know I'm a very odd person, Kate." 



VIL 

The Earl of Islay and Lord Belhaven. 

"Ah! how little you are altered, Belinda!" Lady 
Catherine exclaimed, steadfastly regarding the features 
of her long-lost friend. "It is fifteen years since we 
met — quite a life — and yet you are just the same — 
just the same!" 

"If you are changed at all, Kate, it is for the 
better," replied Belinda, tenderly squeezing the other's 
hand, and looking into her face, as she spoke. "I 
declare you are handsomer than ever." 

"Flatterer!" cried Lady Catherine. "But I must 
introduce my children to you," she added, presenting 
them. 

"I think I should have known them anywhere, 
from their likeness to Mr. Law," said Belinda, tenderly 
embracing them. "But who is this?" she added, 
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glancing at Colombe. "Is it not Mademoiselle La- 
borde?" 

"It is," replied Lady Catherine, very much sur- 
prised. "But how comes it that you have made such 
a good guess? Have you heard of Colombe before?" 

"I have," replied Belinda, smiling. "Only a few 
days before we left London, my husband received a 
letter in which a great deal was said about her." 

"You hear that, Colombe?" said Lady Catherine, 
turning to her. "Mrs. Carrington says that some one 
has written about you to her husband." 

"And in very rapturous terms, too, I can assure 
you, mademoiselle," said Belinda; "though I must say, 
now I have the pleasure of seeing you, that the praises 
lavished upon your beauty were richly deserved. And 
if your looks don't belie you, you must be quite as 
amiable as you have been represented." 

"A truce to this nonsense, Belinda. You'll turn 
her head," observed Lady Catherine. "She doesn't 
know you as well as I do." 

"She will know me better by-and-by, I hope," ob- 
served Belinda. "Can't you guess who wrote the letter?" 
she added to Colombe, who blushed deeply. 

"I can," interposed little Kate. "It was Mr. Evelyn 
Harcourt." 

"Quite right, my dear, it was Mr. Harcourt," re- 
plied Belinda, smiling. "I must explain to you, ma- 
demoiselle," she added to Colombe, "that Evelyn is 
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my husband's cousin. "We have seen him since our 
arrival in Paris. You won't wonder, now, that I take 
an interest in you. I hope we shall be great Mends." 

"I hope so indeed, madame," replied Colombe, 
timidly. 

"Now I have found you again, after all these 
years, I shall not speedily part with you, depend upon 
it, Belinda," said Lady Catherine. "You and your 
husband must take up your quarters with us. We have 
plenty of room for you in this large hotel. Mr. Law, I 
am sure, will second my invitation." 

"That I do, with all my heart," he rejoined. "You 
must come, Carrington. Neither Lady Catherine nor 
myself will take a refusal. My house, my servants, 
and my carriages shall be entirely at your disposal, 
and you shall do just as you please. I can't promise 
you much of my own company, for, as you may sup- 
pose, I am greatly occupied, but I will give you every 
moment I can spare. You, too. Sir Harry," he added 
to Archer, "must consider my house your home during 
your stay in Paris." 

The invitation was far too agreeable to Belinda 
and her husband to be declined, and Lady Catherine 
and Law were proposing various plans for the amuse- 
ment of their friends, when Thierry entered, and said 
that two gentlemen begged an interview with Mr. Law. 

"I am unable to give their names," added Thierry, 
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''but one of them says he is a Scottish kinsman of 
monseigneur." 

"A Scottish kinsman, eh! — a cousin twenty times 
removed, in all probability," laughed Law. "Well, 
admit them." 

Shortly afterwards, Thierry ushered in two per- 
sonages, in the foremost of whom — a plainly-dressed 
gentleman of unassuming manner, and with features 
that proclaimed his Scottish origin — Law recognised 
the Earl of Islay. 

"Ah! my dear lord!" exclaimed Law, stepping for- 
ward to greet him. "This is a most unexpected plea- 
sure. I had not heard of your arrival in Paris." 

"It is scarcely likely you could have done, sir," 
replied the earl, "for I have not been here many hoars. 
Like all the rest of the world, I have come to pay my 
court to you. But allow me to present my friend, 
Lord Belhaven, one of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
His lordship is charged with a special mission to you," 
he added, as bows were exchanged between Law and 
the handsome and distinguished-looking nobleman in 
question. 

"A mission from his royal highness, I presume," 
observed Law, with a smile. "I can guess its import 
If I am not mistaken, the Prince of Wales desires to 
speculate in our funds. We have emissaries from 
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every sovereign, and every potentate, in Europe, but 
it is clearly impossible to oblige them all.^' 

''I will not affect for a moment to disguise the ob- 
ject of my mission to you, Mr. Law," replied Lord 
Belhaven. "As you have surmised, it does relate to 
the Compagnie des Lides, in which his royal highness 
is desirous of purchasing shares.'' 

"I felt sure of it," thought Law. "I need scarcely 
say I shall feel proud to afford his royal highness all 
the facilities in my power. The present subscription 
is quite full, but the prince shall have some of my 
own shares, and on the next issue I shall be able to do 
better for him.*' 

"Your compliance with his wishes will be duly 
appreciated by the prince, Mr. Law," said Lord 
Belhaven; "and you may rely upon it, he will not 
forget the obligation. I have some other matters to 
say to you, but these must be deferred to a more con- 
venient opportunity." 

The two noblemen were then presented to Lady 
Catherine, and while they were talking to her lady- 
ship. Law asked Belinda if she had any curiosity to 
visit the Eue Quincampoix, informing her that the 
young king was going there privately on the following 
day, in company with the Regent. 

"If you would like to go. Lady Catherine will 
take you," he added. "I shall be in attendance upon 
his youthful majesty, and may, perhaps, have an op- 
John Law. IL " 6 
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portunitj of presenting you to him. But that I can- 
not promise. I will promise, hoTreyer, that you shaU 
be in the same house with him.*' 

"Oh! that wiU be delightful," cried Belinda, "t 
am dying to see the Eue Quincampoix. I am told it 
is the most extraordinary sight in Paris — that the 
crowds are wonderful — and it will be an additional 
gratification to see the young king. I hope Charlie 
and Sir Harry may be of the party." 

"Of course," replied Law. "I don't mean to 
separate you from your husband, and Sir Harry is 
naturally included in the arrangement." 

Hearing what was said, the Earl of Islay re- 
marked that the temptation was so great that he would 
venture to ask Lady Catherine's permission to join her 
party. 

"Oh! by all means," replied she, "and I trust 
Lord Belhaven will likewise favour us with his com- 
pany." 

"Nothing will give me greater pleasure," said his 
lordship, bowing. "I am as curious as all the rest of 
the world to see the famous Bxlq Quincampoix, and 
shall be delighted to go thither under such favourable 
circumstances." 

Just then Thierry entered, to inform his master 
that the carriage was ready, hereupon, apologising to 
his friends for leaving them, and ex|daining that he 
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had to attend a meeting of the directors of the Com- 
pany at the H6tel de Nevers, Law quitted the room. 

As he descended to the vestibule, one of the Swiss 
porters informed him that a carriage with a ladj in- 
side it — "a middle-aged lady," said the Swiss — had 
been standing near the porte-coch&re since an early 
hour in the morning. 

"I hare peremptorily refused the lady admittance," 
said the Swiss*, ^'but she is there still. Her manner 
is so strange, that I think she cannot be in her right 
mind." 

On hearing this, Law went to the gate. The Swiss 
porter's information preyed correct A handsome car- 
riage, provided with a pair of fine horses, waff stand- 
ing at a little distance from the entrance of the hotel. 
Inside it was a lady, richly dressed, but with no pre- 
tension either to youth or beauty. Her features were 
quite unknown to Law. No sooner, however, did he 
show himself, than, being descried by the lady, she 
thrust her head and shoulders out of the carriage 
window, and screamed to the coachman, 

"There is M. Law! Don't you see him? Do as 
I bade you, dr61el — quick! — quick!" 

Upon this, to Law's infinite surprise and conster- 
nation, the coachman lashed his horses furiously, and 
driving the carriage against a high stone placed at 
the edge of the pavement near the entrance of the 
porte-coch&re, instantly overturned the vehicle. 

6* 
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Law flew to the poor lady's assistance, and sac* 
ceeded in extricating her firom the carriage, which 
luckily had not sustained much damage, and was 
soon set right by the Swiss porters, who now rushed 
forth. 

Meanwhile, after conveying the lady into the 
vestibule, and offering her a seat. Law inquired with 
much solicitude whether she had sustained any injury, 
upon which she replied that she was only a little 
shaken. 

"To confess the truth, M. Law," she added, "I 
have tried in vain to obtain admittance to you, and 
so was obliged to have recourse to this stratageuL I 
hope you will pardon me, and let me have fiffy 
shares." 

"Well, madam," replied Law, laughing, "since you 
have incurred all this risk, you shall not go away 
empty-handed." 

And taking out his porte-feuille, he gave her the 
shares she required. 
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VIIL 

The Hdtel de Looisiuie. 

Noon, and the Eue Quincampoix at its height. 

Prom the iron grille at the Rue Aubry-le-Boucher, 
where persons of quality were alone admitted, to the 
gate at the Rue-aux-Ours, where the commonalty en- 
tered, every inch of ground was occupied — the crowd, 
as usual, being composed of all ranks of society, mingled 
together without distinction. 

An astounding hubbub prevailed, above which rose 
cries from brokers, jobbers, and hawkers that would 
have been perfectly unintelligible to any save the 
initiated. E^c^piss^s, actions of all kinds, M&res, 
Filles, Petites Filles, Cinq Cents — all were offered, 
and all greedily purchased. Porte-feuilles stuffed with 
billets de banque were quickly emptied, and often as 
quickly replenished; but gold was in disfavour, and 
silver scornfully rejected. Generally the transactions 
were very noisily conducted, and much wrangling 
ensued, but all serious disputes were instantly checked. 

In the balconies of several of the houses on either 
side of the narrow street sat well-dressed ladies, who 
appeared to take a lively interest in the proceedings 
of the tumultuous crowd below. Some of these ladies 
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had little tablets in their hands, like modem betting- 
books, in which they entered bargains, and shares were 
handed to them by the Mississippians with whom they 
dealt, by means of a slit wand. Colporteurs were con- 
tinually pushing through the crowd, holding up placards, 
and bawling. out Monseigneur Law's last arr^t. All 
the bureaux swarmed with customers, and the demand 
for seats was so great that the lucky cobbler, who had 
fitted up his little shed as an office, obtained fifty livres 
for each of his chairs. 

A novel, but as it turned out very lucrative, trade 
had been called into action by the exigencies of the 
Mississippians. A singular little hunchback, whose real 
name was Thibaut, but who was nicknamed .^Ssop, 
had made a good deal of money by selling pencils and 
pocket-books, when the idea occurred to him to turn his 
rounded shoulders to account, by offering them as a 
table to those who desired to note down their opera- 
tions. At first the astute hunchback was content with 
a single livre for this accommodation, but he speedily 
raised his terms, and in the end realised 150,000 livres 
by the business. Little ^sop's success naturally ex- 
cited rivalry, but the only person who could compete 
with him was an old soldier, named Martial, re- 
markable for the breadth of his omoplate. 

All the caf^s and other receptacles were thronged. 
In the H6tel de Louisiane — as the principal tavern 
in the Bue Quincampoix was denominated — in a 
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room on the rez-de-cliaiiss^e, the windows of which 
looked upon the street, on the morning in question sat 
three gailj-attired Mississippians. The remains of a 
ddje^er k la foorchette, served at the rate of three 
hundred livres a head, intermingled with three or four 
emp^ bottles of champagne and burgundy, lay before 
them on the table. They were now assisting digestion 
with fragrant coffee from the lie de Bourbon, and if 
smoking had been in vogue as in our own days, no 
doubt each galliard would have had a cigar between 
his lips. The three Mississippians were the Comte de 
Horn, the Chevalier d'Etampes, and Captain de 
Mille. 

''Corbleu! the Rue Quincampoix is a charming 
place," said De Mille. '^Here we meet all the pretty 
women of Paris, and may accost a duchess just as 
familiarly as a fille de I'Op^ra. That's its chief at- 
traction with me." 

"Baste!" exclaimed D'Etampes. "Say what you 
please, the chief attraction of the street with you, as 
with every one else who frequents it, is stock-jobbing. 
We are all become stock-jobbers, and, till I tasted 
this new pleasure, I didn't know what excitement 
really is." 

"True," observed De Mille. "Stock-jobbing con- 
ducted in this manner, with pretty women for dealers, 
is my idea of Elysium. I hope it may last for ever. 
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M. Law is a great man — a very great man. We owe 
all this to bim. He has created this wonderful street 
He has brought all these people together. He has 
filled our pockets with money — trebled our means of 
enjoyment — given us all the luxuries we formerly 
sighed for in vain. M. Law, I repeat, is a very great 
man. May he live for ever, and go on perpetually 
issuing fresh shares I" 

'-'And may we be here to buy them I" cried De 
Horn, laughing. "What a marvellous invention is 
paper-money. Pm astonished it was never found out 
before." 

"I never thought I should live to despise gold,** 
said D^Etampes; "but I now look with contempt upon 
a louis d'or." 

"Keep your porte-feuille well stuflted with billets 
de banque — that's the plan," observed De Mille. 
"But, as De Horn truly observed, this paper-money is 
a wonderful invention, and its introduction proves M. 
Law to be a man of real genius. Why! it has made 
all Paris rich. And as to the Mississippians, their 
luxury is incredible. If they have the faculty of 
making money quickly, they also know how to spend 
it quickly. Talk of the Regent's suppers, they are all 
very well, but a real orgie can only be given by a 
Mississippian of the first water." 

"If we make a million, as I feel sure we shall, 
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we^ll have an orgie worthy of Belshazzar,^' cried De 
Horn. ''A propos of sappers, how did Cossard entertain 
yon yesterday?" 

"Superbly," replied De MiUe. "You know he has 
bought a delicious maison de plaisance in the Bue de 
Charonne. The house is perfection — the vestibule 
painted by Watteau, and every room as exquisitely 
furnished as a salon in the Palais Royal. The supper 
was served on a table k ressort, which rose before us 
as we entered the banquet-chamber. Scented tapers 
lighted up the glittering plate and crystal glasses with 
which the board was loaded. The choicest flowers 
diffused their odours around. Never was there such a 
repast for luxury and prodigality. Every dish might 
have been ordered by LucuUus, and the wines were 
positive nectar. Strains of soft music proceeded from 
an unseen orchestra, but did not interrupt the conver- 
sation. In short, it was the supper of a Sybarite, and 
nothing was wanting, except a little less restraint, but 
as M. Law and Lady Catherine were among the guests, 
the utmost decorum was observed." 

"That would not have suited me," remarked De 
Horn. "I like the abandon of the Regent's suppers." 

"I hope Cossard will soon give another entertain- 
ment, and invite me to it," remarked D'Etampes. 
"But all the Mississippians live like princes." 

"Of what use is money save to purchase enjoy- 
ment?" said De Mille. "Thousands are now living in 
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riot and prodigality wlio a few months ago had scarcely 
the means of existence. Marvellous are the changes 
wrought by the great enchanter at the head of a£Pairs. 
By a single stroke of his wand he has turned a foot- 
man into a lord, and a chambermaid into a fine lady. 
Lacqueys and coachmen now ride in their own car- 
riages," 

"Excusez, mon cher, they don't always ride inside 
them," interrupted D'Etampes, with a laugh. ^'It is 
true they have grand equipages, but they can't forget 
old habits, and not un&equently mount the box or get 
up behind. A lady told me that on entering the par- 
terre at the Op^ra the other night, she met her cuisini^e 
far more splendidly dressed than herself, and covered 
with diamonds." 

^'The breaks and follies of these newly-enriched 
common folks are ridiculous in the highest degree," 
laughed De Horn. "Not knowing what to do with 
their money, they play at ducks and drakes with it. 
But let us go out and transact a little business. I 
must go to our broker, Papillon. Tve got some cinq 
cents to sell. Won't you come, De Mille?" 

"I'll join you presently," he replied. "I expect 
Cossard, and must wait for him." 

De Horn and D'Etampes then quitted the room, 
leaving De Mille alone. Shortly afterwards, Cossard 
made his appearance, and said, hurriedly, 
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''Now is tlie time for the execution of our project. 
Evelyn Harcoort will be here presently. He has got 
fifty merea to sell. Each share is worth twelve thousand 
livres, but I have so managed the market that they 
h^ve fallen to three thousand. Buy his shares at that 
price, and pay him with filles** 

"Good. How many ftlles must I give him?" 

"Twenty," replied Cossard. "Leave the rest to me." 

At this moment Evelyn appeared at the open 
window, and, on seeing him, De Mille called out: 

"Bonjour, M, Harcourt. Can we do any business 
together to-day?" 

"Will you buy any actions d'Occident?" responded 
Evelyn. "I have fifty to sell." 

"They have fallen a fourth, but I will give you 
twenty filles for them," said De Hille. "Pray come in." 

Evelyn complied, and after a little bargaining the 
exchange was made. Scarcely was it concluded than 
loud shouts were heard in the street announcing a change 
of some kind. 

"What has happened, M. Fagon?" asked Cossard 
of a man who was standing at the window. 

"The fUles have gone down," replied this individual, 
who was Cossard^s secret agent "The market has been 
suddenly inundated with them." 

"How much have they fallen?" demanded Cossard. 

"Two-thirds," replied Fagon, "and they are likely 
to fall still lower." 
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"I will give you ten petites fiUes for your twenty 
fiUes^ M. Harcourt," said De Mille. 

' "That is too much, yon ought only to give seyen,'' 
observed Cossard. 

"No matter — shall we deal, sir?" said De Mille, 
taking the shares from his pocket-book. 

Evelyn assented, and a fresh exchange was made. 

"The fluctuations in the market are unaccountable 
to-day," remarked Cossard. "I never knew anything 
like it Sacrebleu! what^s that?" he cried, as another 
great disturbance was heard in the street. 

"The fUles are down now — one half," replied 
Fagon. "But the meres have risen prodigiously," he 
added. "They are now at twelve thousand livres." 

"I can't comprehend why they have so suddenly 
got into favour again," said Cossard. 

At this moment the Comte de Horn and D'Etampes 
rushed into the room in a state of great excitement 

"Everything is falling!" cried De Horn. "We shall 
all be ruined. The cinq cents are down — and so are 
the filUs and the petites filles** 

"But the mieres are up," said Cossard. 

"True," replied De Horn; "but, unluckily, mine 
are gone." 

"So are mine," said Evelyn. "I have just sold 
fifty to Captain de Mille." 

"You shall have ten of them back again for twenty 
dnq cents ^*' said De Mille. 
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"Agreed," cried Evelyn, handing him the twenty 
shares, and receiving ten others in return. 

While De Horn was declaiming against the stock- 
jobbers, to whose discreditable manoeuvres he attributed 
the extraordinary changes that had just occurred, Fagon 
called out, 

"Another change, messieurs!" 

"What now?" demanded Cossard. 

"The mres are declining again, and the cinq centSy 
the fUles^ and the petites fiUes are rising." 

"Diable!" cried Cossard. "You are unlucky to- 
day, M. Harcourt." 

At this moment, the attention of all the party in 
the room was attracted by a brawl in the street, and 
rushing to the open window to ascertain the cause of 
the disturbance, they found that a conflict was taking 
place between two richly- dressed individuals, who were 
defending themselves with their canes against half a 
dozen assailants, some of whom had drawn their 
swords. Such was the quickness and dexterity of the 
two persons in question, who were evidently adepts at 
single-stick — a mode of fighting little practised at 
that time in Paris — that they not only managed to 
keep off their assailants, but, by well-applied blows on 
the arm, compelled three or four of them to drop their 
blades. From the wild shouts and peculiar mode of 
fighting of the two principal personages in this unequal 
conflict, Evelyn knew they must be Irishmen, and 
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feeling STire they would be speedily worsted, lie shouted 
out to them to seek refuge in the tavern. 

The Irishmen acted at once upon the hint. Clearing 
off their nearest opponents by some well-directed blows, 
they rushed towards the open window of the tavern, 
and sprang actively through it. In another moment 
the window was beset by a furious crowd, all loudly 
demanding that the fugitives should be given up to 
them, while several of them tried to get in at the 
window. Evelyn, however, with the Comte de Horn 
and the others, resisted their entrance, and luckily at 
this moment half a dozen archers came up, and quelled 
the disturbance. 



IX. 

Rooks and Pigeons. 

Peace being thus restored, the two Irishmen, who 
had retired to the back of the room, came forward, 
and made their best bows to the company, but in such 
a grotesque style as to excite the laughter of all those 
who beheld them. 

^^Who the deuce are these originals?'' asked De 
Mille of Evelyn. ''They appear to be coimtrymen of 
yours." 

''I have no sort of acquaintance with them," re- 
plied Evelyn. ''They look like parvenus. May I 
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venture to ask your names^ gentlemen?*' he added to 
the Irishmen. "If I am not mistaken, 70a are both 
firom the Sister Isle?*' 

"Yer hon'r is right,'* replied Sir Terence. "This 
jontleman is Sir Patrick M0II07, and I am Sir Terence 
O'Flaherty, at yer hon'r's sarvice. Mighty glad we 
are to meet wid a fellow-countryman on an occasion 
like the present, and greatly obleeged we are to yer 
hon'r, as well as to the rest of the hon'r'ble company, 
for affordin' ns an asylum. If we might make so bould, 
we should be delighted to prove our gratitude by 
trating the company to a glass of wine." 

Evelyn having communicated Sir Terence's wishes 
to the others, De Mille at once caUed out, 

"Accept his offer by all means. Something may 
be done with these fools," he added, in an under tone, 
to De Horn. 

"Ton thipk so?" said De Horn. 

^Fm sure of it," replied the other. And, going to 
the door, he opened it, and called out, "Hola, mon 
hdtel — Bossignol, I sayl" 

"Voil^ messieurs, voil^" replied the cabaretier, in- 
stantly making his appearance. 

"Here is the host," observed Evelyn to Sir Terence. 
"What orders do you desire to give him?" 

"Bid him bring half a dozen of the best wine his 
house can famish," replied the Irishman. 

This order being conveyed to Bossignol , he observed. 
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''Is the gentleman aware that the best vin de Bor- 
deaux costs fifty livres a bottle?" 

On this being made known to Sir Terence, he 
called out, angrily, 

"Wot's that he says? — fifty livres a bottle! By 
the powers! it ought to be good at the price. But 
what d'ye stand starin' at, ye ugly spalpeen?" he 
added to Bossignol, who of course did not comprehend 
a word he said. "Be off, and fetch the wine. Divil 
take you! do you think I can't pay for it?" But find- 
ing that the host did not move, he produced a bulky 
porte-feuille, from which he took a note, calling out, 
as he flourished it before Eossignol's eyes, "Here's a 
billy for five thousand livres. Will that pay you?" 

"A I'instant, monsieur — k I'instant!" cried the 
host, disappearing. 

"I thought the rascal would understand what this 
meant," observed Sir Terence, with a laugh, as he 
replaced the note in his porte-feuille. 

"Bedad! I hope I haven't lost my pocket-book in 
the scrimmage," cried Sir Patrick. "No, it's here 
safe enough," he added, taking it out and examin- 
ing it. 

"Both these boobies have well-filled portefeuilles," 
remarked De Mille to the Gomte de Horn. "We must 
contrive to empty them." 

"Sur ma foi, fortune seems to have thrown them 
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in our way," rejoined De Horn, in the same tone. 
"What a pity it is they can't speak French." 

"Oh, they can talk well enough for our purpose," 
said De Mille. "Besides, M. Harcourt will act as in- 
terpreter." 

"With so much money ahout you as you appear to 
have, gentlemen," observed Evelyn to the two Irishmen, 
"you ought to avoid getting into brawls. There are 
plenty of cut-purses in the crowd, and it is well you 
have not got your pockets picked." 

"By the powers ! we must be more careful in 
future," said Sir Terence. "Divil a bit did we mane 
to git into a row at all, but was goin' about like paice- 
able folk, meddlin' wi' no man, when our English 
broker comes up to us, and, says he, *ril bring you 
to a customer who'll sell you some shares.' So we 
^shes our way through the crowd, until we comes 
right opposite to this tavern, and there, sure enough, 
we finds our customer standin' beside the little hunch- 
back — Teebow they calls him, though he ain't much 
of a beau — who lets out his hump as a writin'-desk 
to the Mississippians. Well, a bargain was struck, 
and our broker was jist makin' a note of the trans- 
action on little Teebow's back, when up comes two or 
three tall swaggerin' fellows, and without sayin' by 
yer lave, knocks him and the dwarf over togither. 
This makes the saucy blades laugh heartily, but Pat 
and I soon stops their fun, for quick as U^htaaxo! ^^ 

John Law. 11. '^ 
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brings down our sticks on their showlders — whack! 
— whack! *How d'ye like it?' says I, givin' the 
fellow nearest me a smart crack on the crown. * That'll 
tache ye manners next time.' Well, he didn't seem to 
like it at all, but grinned like a bah-boon, and began 
to saacre and swear like a trooper. So I gives him 
another gentle tap on the sconce, but instead of pacifyin^ 
him, it makes him swear like ten thousand divils just 
let loose. Out flies his toastin'-fork; and he would 
have spitted me in a trice if I hadn't bin too sharp for 
him, and made him drop his weep'n. Jist then Sir 
Patrick roars out for help, and, tumin' round, I finds 
him hard pressed by three or four ruffians. 'Och, 
murder, my jewel!' cries I, 'I'll be with you in a 
jifly.' So I lays about me right and left like a thrasher, 
and soon clears a way to Sir Patrick; and then we 
stands back to back, and bids defiance to the whMe 
host ov 'em. However, with sich odds against us we 
must soon have got the worst ov it, if we hadn't found 
shelter here — thanks be to yer hon'r and the noble 
company. Ah, here comes the wine." 

As he spoke, Bossignol made his appearance, fol- 
lowed by a garQon bearing the wine. 

The table was then quickly cleared by the active 
host and. his equally active attendant of the empty 
flasks and the debris of the ddjeiiner. Fresh glasses 
were brought, and a couple of corks drawn. The wine 
was then tasted by Sir Terence, who smacked his lips 
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over it and pronounced it excellent, and he then pro* 
ceeded to fill to the brim all the glasses of the com- 
pany, bowing to each as he fulfilled his task. After 
raising the glass to his lips, but without drinking a 
drop, Cossard rose, and, apologising for retiring, quitted 
the room. Evelyn was about to follow his example, 
but De Mille begged him to stay a few moments, 
saying, 

"If you leave us, M. Harcourt, we shan^t be able 
to converse with our new firiends.'^ 

The Irishmen also besought him so earnestly to 
remain, that he could not refuse compliance. How- 
ever, not all the entreaties of Sir Terence could induce 
him to empty his glass. De Mille and the others, who 
were of far less temperate habits, showed no such 
reluctance, but drank as freely as the Irishmen them* 
selves, and, in a very short space of time, four out of 
the six bottles were emptied. Conversation was carried 
on between the Irishmen and the others through the 
medium of Evelyn, who good-naturedly consented to 
act as interpreter, and as the generous wine loosened 
the tongue of Sir Terence, who was the chief speaker, 
he became more and more communicative, detailed the 
interview which he and Sir Patrick had had with the 
great Mr. Law, boasted of their gilt coach and foot- 
men, and invited all the company to visit them at the 
Hdtel de la B^gence, in the Bue Saint Honor^. 

"Be good enough to tell the gentlemen, M. Har- 

7* 
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conrt,^* said De Mille, glancing, as he spoke, expres- 
sively at the two Irishmen, "that the Comte de Horn, 
the Chevalier D^Etampes, and myself. Captain de 
Mille, are enchanted to make their acquaintance — 
say 'enchanted,' if yon please, M. Harcourt. Add, 
that we shall do ourselves the honour of calling upon 
them at their hotel, and shall always be delighted — 
pray say 'delighted,' M. Harcourt — to see them at 
the H6tel de Flandre. Do not omit to say that we 
are infinitely obliged — 'infinitely,' if you please, M. 
Harcourt — by their proposal to lend us their car- 
riage, and we shall not hesitate to avail ourselves of 
their polite offer." 

When this was conveyed to the two Irishmen by 
Evelyn, they both arose and bowed with ludicrous 
tseremoniousness to De Mille and the others, who, in 
order to humour the jest, rose likewise, and bowed 
with mock formality in return. 

"I am ashamed to put you to so much trouble, M. 
Harcourt," said De Mille, apologetically, "but my 
disgraceful ignorance of your language leaves me no 
alternative. We all come to the Bue Quincampoix 
with one object, namely, to buy or sell shares. Will 
you ask our new Mends whether they are disposed to 
sell or buy? I can meet them in either way." 

This question being put by Evelyn, Sir Terence 
immediately replied, 

"Bedad, I'm always ready for bis'ness. Ask the 
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capt'n if he has any ^danghters'^'an^/^granddaughterd^ 
for sale." '*• V. , 

Whereunto, on the question being' prjupounded to 
him, De Mille replied that he had ten filled ^^d twice 
as many petites filles^ for each of which ]&<^ expected 
ten thousand livres. 

"Jist the sort ov fam'ly I should like to pos^esSo 
m take 'em at the price," replied Sir Terence, pfc*^' 
ducing his big pocket-book, and counting out thirty 
billets de banque, each worth ten thousand livres. 
'*£ut all these girls ought to have a * mother' to take 
care of them," he added, with a laugh. "Has the 
capt'n got one? And, if so, wot's her valley?" 

De Mille replied that he had a "mother" — more 
than one, indeed — as many as ten — but he could 
not part with them under twelve thousand livres — 
with a premiian. 

"The owld ladies stands higher in the market 
than their daughters, since they commands a pre- 
mium," observed Sir Terence. "They're too dear 
for me." 

"I'll take 'em, capt'n," said Sir Patrick, bringing 
out his pocket-book, "and as many more as you like 
to seU." 

As soon as this little transaction was concluded, 
a fresh bottle of wine was opened, and all the glasses, 
except Evelyn's, replenished. 

"Permit me, jontlemen, to propose a toast," said 
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Sir Terence, gettiig up, glass in hand. "As Sir Pa- 
trick and n^9eif't)wes onr fortins to Mr. Law, we 
ought not ta onlit drinkin' his very good health on an 
occasioi^rlike^the present. Here's Mr. Lawl and long 
life td'him!'' he added, draining his glass to the last 
Stop. 

?^Mr. Law, and long life to him!" cried Sir Patrick, 
'following his example. 

"A la sant^ de Monseigneur Law!" cried the others, 
enthusiastically. 

"I cannot refuse that toast," said Evelyn, filling 
his glass. "Long live Mr. Law! and may he long oc- 
cupy the proud position he has attained!" And he 
added, "Are you aware, gentlemen, that he is about 
to visit the Eue Quincampoix to-day?" 

"You don't say so?" exclaimed De Mille. "I have 
heard nothing about it. At what hour is he likely to 
be here?" 

"That I cannot inform you," replied Evelyn. "I 
have heard, on pretty good authority, that the young 
king and the Begent are likewise coming here to-day, 
and if so, Mr. Law will naturally be in attendimce 
upon his majesty." 

"Are you sure you are correctly informed, sir?" 
remarked the Comte de Horn. "I supped with the 
Begent last night at the Palais Boyal, and nothing 
was said about this royal visit." 

"I believe my information will prove to be correct, 
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M. le Comte, though I am not at liberty to mention 
the. source from which I obtained it," replied Evelyn. 
**No public intimation has been given of the intended 
royal visit, and for this reason — his youthful majesty 
desires to see the street as it is — thronged with Missis- 
sippians. All its peculiar features would be lost if 
business were interrupted." 

"Very true," observed De Horn; "the Rue Quin- 
campoix would be like any other crowded street if it 
wanted its extraordinary bustle and animation. But I 
don^t think that even the young king^s presence would 
stop the stock-jobbing, when at its height. What say 
you, De Mille?" 

"I am quite of your opinion," replied the person 
appealed to. "Men won't throw away the chance of 
making a million for the pleasure of looking at a 
boy-monarch. He comes to see them — they have 
something better to do than to waste their time in 
staring at him." 

"If his youthful majesty should see the crowd in 
a state of excitement," remarked D'Etampes, "he will 
fancy all his subjects are gone mad." 

"And he won't be far out if he does think so," 
said Evelyn, with a laugh. 

"Well, we are all as mad as the rest," cried De 
Mille; "and for my part, I have no wish to regain 
my senses. But will you do me the favour to ask 
our new friends if they would like a game at 
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quadrille, a party at piquet, or a little hazard? 
Hola! Bossignol!" he shouted. '* Cards and dice, dj^e 
hear/' 

'*De suite, monsieur, de suite !^ responded the host; 
and he presently appeared with half a dozen packs of 
cards and a couple of dice-boxes, which he placed on 
the table beside De Mille. 

"Will you play, gentlemen?" cried De Mille. 
"Shall it be this? — or this?" he added, suiting the 
action to the word, and alternately touching the cards 
and dice-boxes. 

As the invitation could not be misunderstood. Sir 
Terence immediately arose, and taking up a pack of 
cards, said, "This." 

"Very good," replied De Mille, with a smile. "The 
language of gaming is fortunately intelligible to all the 
world. Shall we play piquet?" 

"Piquet, by all manes, capt'n," replied Sir Terence, 
pleased with his own cleverness. "We both ov us 
understands that game, havin* often played it at the 
Cheerman's Club at the Blue Posts." 

"I advise you not to play now," said Evelyn. "If 
you do, you'll lose your money. You are no match for 
these gentlemen." 

"Poh! pohl we're not sich greenhorns as that, are 
we. Sir Patrick?" cried Sir Terence. "Now that we 
belongs to the quality, we must do as the quality 
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"Tell the gentlemen we play for nothing under five 
thousand livres," said De Mille to Harcourt. 

"What was that observation about livres?" inquired 
Sir Terence. 

Evelyn told him, and added, "I must repeat my 
caution to you." 

But Sir Terence only laughed, and said, "Oh! 
we're not afeared. We like a little gamblin'. Hitherto 
weVe had good luck, but if it should desert us, we 
shan't feel the loss of a few thousand livres — eh. Sir 
Patrick?" 

"Not we," replied the personage addressed, bringing 
out his porte-feuille, the sight of which excited the 
cupidity of De Mille and his companions, and they 
resolved to empty it before they parted with him. 
"We can easily make up our losses before we laves 
the street." 

"Again, I say be upon your guard," remarked 
Evelyn to the Irishmen. "I more than suspect the 
persons you are about to play with are rooks." 

"Rooks did you say?" cried Sir Terence. "Then 
iv they takes us for pigeons, they'll find us deuced 
hard to pluck. Sir Patrick and I are both wide awake, 
and can see as far into a millstone as most folk, so we 
shall be up to their tricks." 

"Ay, and down upon 'em, too, if they attempt any 
foul play," said Sir Patrick. 
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"If you're wise, you'll come with me," said Evelyn, 
preparing to depart. 

"Won't you stay and take a hand with us, M. 
Harcourt?" said De Mille, who was engaged in re- 
moving all the deuces, trays, fours and fives from 
a pack of cards, preparatory to commencing the 
game. 

"I never play," replied Evelyn. 

"Never playl You surprise me," cried De Mille. 
"Then you don't know the greatest pleasure in life." 

"Always excepting stock-jobbing which I hold to 
be more exciting than cards," said De Horn. 

"Stock-jobbing is gambling," said De Mille. "So 
M. Harcourt is wrong in asserting that he never plays." 

"At all events, 1 never meddle with cards and dice," 
said Evelyn. 

"Well, stop a few minutes, I beg of you, if only 
to explain matters to your countrymen," observed De 
Mille. "We should be sorry to take any advantage 
of them." 

"I can be of no further assistance," said Evelyn. 
"So I must leave them in your hands." 

"And be assured we'll take every care of them," 
said De Horn. 

"I don't doubt it," replied Evelyn. 

And with a warning look at the Irishmen, which, 
however, was quite lost upon them, he quitted the 
room. 
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A Few Groups in the Rae Qaincampoix. 

A STEP from the tavern into the crowded street 
was like a plunge into a torrent. Finding it in vain 
to straggle against the stream, which was now flowing 
towards the Eue Aubry le Boncher, Evelyn suffered 
himself to be borne in that direction. Before long, 
however, a check was experienced, and all circulation 
was for a short time impeded. With some difficulty, 
Evelyn managed to extricate himself from the throng, 
and sought refuge in the open doorway of a house, 
from which position he was able to survey the tumul- 
tuous scene. 

An extraordinary sight it was, and though Evelyn 
had often witnessed it before, it had still as much 
interest for him as ever. The crowd in the Eue 
Quincampoix was like no other crowd. Never before 
had such a motley assemblage been brought together 
— nor ever will be again. Such was the variety of 
costumes and characters that the scene resembled a 
grand carnival, except that the majority of the actors 
came for purposes of speculation, and not for amuse- 
ment. 

Where, but in the Bue Quincampoix, could have 
been seen nobles and manants, priests and valets, 
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magistrates, philosophers, and chevaliers d'industrie, 
bargaining together? Where, but in this street could 
be seen richly-attired women of high rank, and of 
great beauty, mingling with such a crowd, and trans- 
acting business with any one they met? Nothing but 
the frenzy for gain which had seized persons of all 
classes could account for such proceedings. The 
wonderful fortunes known to have been made in the 
Rue Quincampoix caused every one to rush there, 
hoping to be equally lucky. Business was universally 
neglected. Nothing was thought of but stock-jobbing. 
Nothing talked of but the price of actions — how they 
rose — how they fell. Even in our speculating times 
it is scarcely possible to form a notion of the frenzy 
which then prevailed — which spread like a contagion 
through Paris — through all the provinces of France, 
and, indeed, throughout Europe. In a satirical carol 
of the day we read of 



Lea plaisAns yiremens 
Et continuels changemens 
Qae Ton a yu dans le royamne 
De Qoinoampoix et de Vend6me, 
Oa Tachat et le dlyidend 
Caosoient un nuneiir si grande, 
Qa*on ne vlt Jamais tant de rats 
Obs^der gens de tons ^tats ; 
Mari, femme, gar^on, et flile, 
Laquais, servantes, lafamille 
En un mot, sans rien ezcepter, 
Venit jouer et blanquetter. 
lAk de tons pays et provincef, 
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Marchands, magistrats, artisans, 
Pr^lats, guerriers, et courtisans, 
Dues et pairs, mSme des princes, 
Non da pays, mais bien forains, 
Accouroient comme des essaims, 
Malgr^ vent, gr^le, plnie, et crotte, 
Pour y joaer k la marotte, 
En beaux et bons deniers comptans, 
Oontre les voleurs calotines, 
Dont la France et terres voisines 
Se pourront souvenir long temps. 

We may judge of the frenzy that prevailed, when 
we see that it made the haughtiest aristocrats lose all 
respect for themselves, and that while under the in- 
fluence of this fever they stooped to practices from 
which in calmer moments they would have revolted. 
But if we censure princes, peers, and other exalted 
personages for conduct so unworthy of their station, 
what shall we say of noble dames who could *so far 
forget themselves as to figure in such a scene? Yet, as 
we have shown, women of the highest rank constantly 
frequented the Bue Quincampoix, and were amongst 
the most eager jobbers. Utterly disregarding the 
construction that might be put upon their conduct, 
heedless of the annoyances and inconveniences to which 
they were subjected, equally heedless of the familiarity 
with which they were treated, without a blush at the 
ribaldry and licentious discourse that constantly met 
their ears, they went on through the throng, carrying 
on their speculations whenever a chance ofPered. It 
was noticeable that these high-bom dames, and, indeed. 
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ladies generally, declined to deal with each other, and 
invariably carried on their transactions with those of 
the opposite sex, no matter of what rank — lacquey, 
artisan, peasant, petit-maltre, or peer — over whom 
they deemed their charms might give them an ad- 
vantage. 

From the position which he had just gained, Evelyn 
looked around on this strange scene. Everybody seemed 
in a state of the wildest excitement A sudden rise 
had taken place, and buyers and sellers were equally 
clamorous. The din was prodigious, almost bewilder- 
ing, and would have stunned any one unaccustomed 
to it But those who were in the thickest of the 
crowd, and engaged in the uproar, knew very well 
what was said. Transactions for large sums were 
carried on with astonishing rapidity. MereSj fillesj and 
petites fillesy were dealt out with one hand, and billets 
de banque received with the other. The countenances 
of those engaged in these rapidly-conducted operations 
were a study, and could they have been seized at the 
moment, would have formed an unequalled picture. 

As he ran his eye rapidly over the throng, several 
groups attracted Evelyn^s attention. One was composed 
of a lady richly dressed, and evidently of rare personal 
attractions, though her features were partially concealed 
by a half mask of black velvet. She was buying 
actions from two brokers, for which she paid a consider- 
able sum in billets de banque, and in the excitement 
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of the transaction her mask fell ofiP, and disclosed the 
dark eyes, dark tresses, and charming countenance of 
the Begent's petit corbeau noivy the Gomtesse de Para- 
hire. The mask was quickly replaced, and the coun- 
tess disappeared as quickly as she could. 

The next lady upon whom our observer's eye rested 
was a person of very inferior condition, and with but 
little pretension to personal attraction, though she, too, 
was very richly dressed. As she wore no mask, 
Evelyn, to whom she had been previously pointed out, 
and who was acquainted with her history, instantly 
recognised her as Madame Chaumont, a widow who 
had come to Paris about a lawsuit, and who had 
already gained a hundred millions by her speculations 
in this street. She was surrounded by Mississippians, 
with all of whom she appeared to be dealing. 

Not far from the lucky Madame Chaumont stood 
the Prince de Conti, who was now as regularly to be 
seen in the Rue Quincampoix as any other jobber. At 
this moment the prince was selling shares to a stout, 
well-looking man, whose countenance, though he could 
not recal it, was familiar to Evelyn. This stout 
personage was no other than Law's ci-devant coachman, 
Hippolyte. 

The next person to attract Evelyn's notice was 
M. Chirac, the Begent's principal physician, a man 
ordinarily of grave exterior and extremely dignified 
deportment, but he now appeared to be in a state of 
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great excitement, and was gesticulating furiously to 
M. Chamb^ry, a speculator with whom he was dealing. 
Like Madame Chaumont, Chamb^ry was a singular 
instance of the caprice of fortune. A poor Savoyard, 
he gained a bare livelihood by acting as a commis- 
sioner, but since the commencement of the System he 
had contrived to amass forty millions, and at this 
particular juncture he was endeavouring to purchase 
an office in the royal household. 

Close to Chamb^ry, and now availing himself of 
the broad omoplate of Martial to jot down his calcula- 
tions, was Vincent Leblanc, another speculator, who 
had profited to the extent of many millions by the 
System. The two persons with whom Leblanc was 
now transacting business were no other than Montes- 
quieu and Fontenelle. These two celebrated men were 
kept in countenance by a pair of the ripest scholars of 
the day — namely, the Abb^ Terrason and M. de la 
Mothe. 

Many other remarkable personages came tmder 
Evelyn's ken. Among the throng he recognised three 
of the Regent's Bou^s, De Broglie, Brancas, and Noc^ 
and in the balcony of a house on the opposite side of 
the street he discovered the Duchesse de Brissac, the 
beautiful Marquise de Bellefonds, Madame de Blanche- 
fort, and Mademoiselles d'Espinoy and De Melun. In 
fact, almost every window in this part of the street 
w»8 jfamished with charming court dames. The ladies, 
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iis *w» imve previoudy intimated, were by no means 
miiSafimt apectatresses of the scene, but took m poo- 
.min^ pArt in the extraordinary dsama p^mg im, 
bein^ eoostantly engaged in specmlaiions with ihe Mis- 
aiaaippians and brokers in the street 

A «^king feature in the crowd was the number of 
richly-dressed persons, and these were by no means 
people of the highest rank, for those who made money 
invariably expended it in eostly stuffs, aad dothed 
themselYes in ^abroidered yelvets aad silks, and even 
in cloth of gold, woarii^ fomttoiis lof solid gold and 
silver. This extravagance was cairied to sach a point 
that mU the warehouses in the Bue St Hon<Mr^ were 
emptied of their stores of silks, veli^ts, tissues, kuse, 
4ind emlHKMdery, and it was ioxmA neeessary io cheek 
the over-indulgence in rich stuffs by a sumptwuy law. 

On the preaent occasion a lai^^iaUe incident oc- 
cniared. A Misaissippian of the lower orim^ but who 
was arrayed in a blue velvet coat hediseaed widi gold 
lace, Jmd iumished with buttons iof solid gold, deliber- 
ately Ibok it off, and gave it to a broker with whom 
he was bargaining to make up the amount of a sluue. 
But he undertook to redeem the pladge within five 
minutes, and so expeditiously were opexfttions con- 
ducted that he got back his coat within dAe given 
time. 

Strange indeed was the manner ixi which the 
transactions were conducted. The brokers refused 

John Law. IL % 
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nothing but specie. A young, beautiM, and richly- 
dressed woman, having no other means of obtaining 
the shares she coveted, gave all her jewels to a broker. 
One man paid for a few shares with his title-deeds, 
and deemed himself singularly fortunate. Another 
offered a mortgage deed, and a third bills of exchange. 
Mistakes were occasionally made, and a priest in his 
hurry to conclude a bargain handed over a billet 
d^enterrement instead of a billet de banque. 

Laughable encounters constantly took place. Hus- 
bands, who thought their wives safe at home, dis- 
covered them in the crowd; servants, who ought to 
have been engaged in their household duties, stumbled 
upon their masters or mistresses; clerks confronted 
their employers; and debtors could not avoid their 
creditors. 

But these encounters, and many others of a similar 
nature, rarely led to unpleasant consequences. People 
were too much engrossed by the business they came 
upon to squabble. Thus the husband passed on without 
stopping to upbraid his wife; the clerk escaped un- 
questioned; and the servant was excused. Amongst 
the crowd Evelyn descried several persons who had 
pro:fited enormously by the System — to wit, old 
Samuel Bernard, the banker; Antoine Crozat, of whoni 
mention has been previously made; M. Farg^s, origi-^ 
nally a common soldier, and now worth twenty 
millions; the Sieur Andr^, who had made sixty 
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millions; and Messieurs Le Blanc and De la Faye, each 
of whom had made eighteen millions. 

Evelyn had just completed his survey of the 
various groups we have described, when a tall, stately- 
looking valet, in a rich livery, made his way towards 
him. It was Thierry. 

"Lady Catherine Law is in the house on the other 
side of the street, immediately opposite to where you 
stand, sir," said Thierry, "and having observed you 
among the crowd, she has sent me to say she will be 
glad to see you. I may add," he continued, in a low 
tone, "that his majesty is expected in a few minutes. 
If it will please you to follow me I will conduct you 
to her ladyship." 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Evelyn gladly 
accepted the invitation, and was soon across the street 
with his conductor. 



XI. 

Of the Ovation received by Law. 

The house to which he was taken was the largest 
in the Sue Quincampoix, and was not without some 
pretensions to architectural beauty. It stood back a 
little from the street, and possessed handsome windows 
and elaborately-wrought iron balconies. 

The door was guarded by soldiers, but at a word 
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from Tbierry they allowed EvelTn to pass, and he 
entered the honse with his condactoc 

The goard at the door proving conclusively that 
some persons of importance must he inside the hooAO 
which Evelyn had just entered, the general gaze was 
directed towards the windows, hut for some time the 
puhlic c^osity remained xmgratified. 

At length, a party of richly-dressed ladies appeaa^ 
at the upper windows, and some of them, in ord<er to 
obtain a better view of the street, came forward into 
the balconies. Among the foremost of these wsa Lady 
Gatherme Lajv, who, beiz^g recognised by the as- 
semblage, was enthusiastically cheered. With Lady 
Catherine, besides her children, wei^ Cokmbe -and 
Belinda. 

It being now certain that Law must be in the 
house, loud shouts were raised for him by the crowd, 
but, as he did not respond to the calls, they increased 
in vehemence, until the whole street became in an 
uproar. The cries were so loud and persistent, that at 
length Law yielded, and stepped forth upon the 
balcony on the fii^t floor, which had hitherto remained 
unoccupied, and bowed to the assemblage. 

On his appearance the most frantic demoiffitradons 
of enthusiasm and delight were made, and the 
tremendous shout which arose was carried along to 
either extremity of the £ue Quincampoix, and was 
caught up by the crowds in all the adjacent streets. 
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It being evident from Law^s manner that he desired 
to address the assemblage, silence was at length ob- 
tained, and in a brief speech, which, being uttered in 
a clear and sonorous voice, was heard to a considerable 
distance, he thanked them for the gratifying reception 
they had given him, assuring them it was ample 
reward for all his exertions to improve the finances of 
the kingdom, and extend its commerce. 

^*Mj aim,'' he said, in conclusion, ''has been to 
relieve the state from debt, to free the people from 
vexatious imposts, and to render trade flourishing, and 
I am proud to think I have succeeded." 

"You have! — you have!" cried a thousand voices. 
"You are the preserver of the country — ' the bene- 
factor of the people. We are indebted to you, and 
to you alone, for our present prosperity. You have 
made us all rich and happy. Poverty and misery 
are no longer known in France. Vive Monseigneur 
Law!" 

Never before had Law experienced such emotions 
as now swelled within his breast. Fully believing that 
he had conferred incalculable benefits upon the country, 
believing also that his System would endure, he 
accepted the homage paid him as if his due, and 
exulted in his triumph. 

His appearance at that moment excited unifversal 
admiration. His lofty and imposing figure, his 
strikingly handsome lineaments, his dignified deport- 
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xnent — all contributed to the eflPect he produced. So 
wonderful was the enthusiasm of the assemblage, that 
it seemed as if they would never leave ofip shouting. 
Law bowed to them repeatedly, and whenever he did 
so the acclamations were renewed. 

** Messieurs!" he said, as soon as the vociferations 
had in some degree subsided, "you have already 
bestowed more praise upon me than I deserve. Your 
cheers must now be addressed to one to whom they 
are rightfully due. To arouse the spirit of loyalty 
which I am certain bums in every breast, I have only 
to mention that your young king is present." 

No sooner was this announcement made than fresh 
acclamations arose, and shouts resounded on all sides 
of "Vive le Roi." 

In the midst of these loyal demonstrations Law 
bowed and withdrew, and presently afterwards, in 
compliance with the wishes of his subjects, the young 
king came out upon the balcony. His habiliments, of 
light blue satin, set ofiP his graceful figure to the ut- 
most advantage. He was attended by the Regent and 
the Due de Bourbon, and behind him stood the 
Marshal de Villeroi and Law. 

The young monarches appearance was the signal 
for fresh demonstrations of loyalty and devotion; but 
the enthusiasm of the assemblage was roused to the 
highest pitch when Law was called forward by the 
kingy who addressed a few words to him, the import 
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of which could easily be conjectured by those who 
witnessed the scene. 

But if any doubt could have remained, it was dis- 
pelled by the Regent, who called out with a loud voice, 

^* Messieurs! his majesty desires publicly to thank 
M. Law for the important services he has rendered to 
the state and to the country at large!" 

On this, the plaudits were louder than ever, and 
the whole place resounded with shouts of "Vivent le 
Roi et Monseigneur Law!" 



XIL 

Wbat passed between the Young King and Mademoiselle Law. 

Bowing graciously to the assemblage, and giving 
his hand to his uncle^ who stood close behind him, the 
young monarch withdrew from the balcony. 

"I hope your majesty does not regret the visit you 
have paid to the Rue Quincampoix?" observed the 
Regent, as he conducted his royal nephew to a 
fauteuil. 

**0n the contrary, I have been greatly interested 
by all I have seen and heard," replied Louis. ** Until 
this moment I had no conception how very highly M. 
Law is esteemed by the people. What can be done to 
mark our sense of the services he has rendered to the 
kingdom?" 
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"I would recommend your majesty to begin bjr 
placing the entire administration of the finances in hig 
hands,** returned the Begent. 

**I wish to do so," said Louis. **But I understand 
from the Mar^chal de Villeroi that he is disqualified 
fix>m holding the office of comptroller-general." 

"The disqualifications may be removed, sire," re- 
turned the Eegent "I trust M. Law may be induced 
by the arguments of the Abb^ Tencin, who has under- 
taken the task of his conversion, to renounce his here^ 
tical doctrines and embrace the faith of Eome. If so, 
the main difficulty will be obviated, since his naturali- 
sation will follow as a matter of course." 

"Your majesty will do well to reflect before pro- 
mising the appointment," said Villeroi in the king*s 
ear. "Wait to see how tha System goes on." 

"I am -perfectly satisfied with what it has done 
already," replied Louis. "I hope the Abb^ Tencin 
will fulfil his godly task, mon oncle," he> added to 
the Begent. "Li that case, M. Law shall have the 
post." 

"I ought to inform your majesty," said the Begent, 
"that Lady Catherine Law, with her s<hi and daughter, 
are in an upper room of this house. Will it please 
you to receive them?" 

Louis graciously assented, and on being acquainted 
with his majesty*s pleasure. Law quitted the room, and 
presently returned with Lady Catherine and his 
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clrildFeii, ftll of whom were presented by tbe Begent, 
and received with the greatest affability by the yotrng 
king. To Lady Catherine, Lonis spoke of the ovation 
her hnsland had jnst received firom the pttblie. To 
Mademoiselle Law he addressed some compliments 
which she conM not fkil to appreciate. And he grati- 
fied yonng John Law immensely by telling him he 
was the very image of his father. 

^*Ftay stay a moment, mademoiselle,^ he added 
t0 Kate Law, who wa? about to retire. **I want to 
my a word tO' you about my ball. I hope you like 
dancing?" 

*^I am passionately fond of it, sire," she repBed. 

"I lemcied so," he said. "We will dance a nmmet 
togetheir -— unless you prefer any other figure." 

"The minuet is my favourite dance, sire," replied 
Kate. 

"I am glad to hear it," said Louis, smiling. "But 
I am arranging a little ballet in which you and your 
bretho* must take part." 

"Excuse me, sire, for reminding you that the ballet 
19 abeady filled up," remarked Villeroi. 

"Who has filled it up?" demanded Louis, noticing 
Kate^s look of disappointment. 

"I have, sire," replied the mar^ehal, "with young 
perMns qualified by their rank to dance wiA your 
majesty." 

"You have taken too much upon yourself, H. le 
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Mar&^hal, in making this arrangement without wj 
sanction," said Louis, ''and 70U will have to undo 
your work. Two of those whom you have selected 
jnust he left out, and their places assigned to Made- 
moiselle Law and her brother." 

' ''I hope your majesty will not insist upon this," 
remonstrated Villeroi. ''It will emharrass me greatly." 

"I cannot help that," said Louis. 

"Ohl pray, sire, do not let the arrangements be 
disturbed on my account!" said Kate. "It will be 
quite sufficient gratification to me to witness the ballet, 
without taking part in it." 

"But you shall dance in it, mademoiselle, and so 
shall your brother," said Louis. "M. le Mar^chal, you 
will take care that my injunctions are obeyed. Is 
there anything more that can be done to render the 
ball agreeable to you, mademoiselle?" he added to 
Kate. 

"Oh! sire, you are too considerate," she cried. 

"Not at all, mademoiselle," he rejoined. "As the 
daughter of one who has rendered such important ser- 
vices to the kingdom, you are entitled to every consi- 
deration from me. Is there any one whom you desire 
to have invited to the ball?" 

"Can this be the great-grandson of the Gband 
Monarque?" mentally ejaculated Villeroi, with a 
groan. 

"Your majesty emboldens me to mention that I 
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have one friend whom I love as a sister — Mademoi- 
selle Colombe Laborde — and it would indeed gratify 
me if she were honoured with an invitation/' 

^'She shall have one," returned Louis. ''Mark 
what I say, M. le Mar^chal. Mademoiselle Colombe 
Laborde is to be invited." 

"It shall be done, sire," groaned Villeroi. 

"Mademoiselle Laborde is a very charming per- 
son," observed the Regent. "But your majesty may 
judge of her yourself; for, unless I am mistaken, she 
is with Lady Catherine's party in the upper roonu 
Shall she be presented?" 

"By all means," replied Louis; "and let the whole 
of Lady Catherine Law's party be introduced at the 
same time." 

This order being communicated by the Regent to 
a gentleman in waiting at the door, it was at once 
carried into efiPect, and shortly afterwards Belinda and 
her husband, Sir Harry Archer, the Earl of Islay, 
Lord Belhaven, Evelyn Harcourt, and Mademoiselle 
Laborde, were severally announced, and presented to 
the young king, by whom they were all very graciously 
received. Louis was particularly struck by Colombo, 
and told Kate he was much indebted to her for 
enabling him to have so charming a person at his 
ball. 

The presentations being made without the usual 
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form and ceremony, there was no restraint, and every- 
body was delighted with the affability displayed by 
the young king. 

When Evelyn came up to make his obeisance to 
the youthful monarch, the Begent remarked to his 
royal nephew, "Sire, I am about to ask a favour of 
you." 

"Yon can ask nothing that I will refuse, mon 
oncle," replied Louis, smiling. "What is it?" 

"Ton have invited this young lady" — pointing 
to Colombo — "to please Mademoiselle Law. Invite 
this young gentleman" — indicating Evelyn — "to 
please me." 

"With all my heart," rejoined the king. "Take 
care M. Harcourt is invited," he added to Villeroi. 

"Tour majesty had better invite all the com- 
pany," said the old mar^chal, imable to repress his 
vexation. 

"An excellent suggestion!" exclaimed the Regent. 
"They are all M. Law's friends." 

"And as such they are welcome to me," said 
Louis. "I am obliged by the kint^ M. le Mar^chal, 
and will act upon it. Take care that all the company 
are invited." 

The old mar^chal looked perfectly aghast at the 
command, but did not venture to offer any remon- 
strance. 
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"See it be done," echoed the Eegent, laughing at 
Villeroi's consternation. "Your majesty is quite right. 
Too much honour cannot be shown M. Law." 

"And in honouring my Mends, your majesty con- 
fers most honour upon me," said Law. 

"These are but trifling favours, sir, and scarcely 
merit your thanks," said Louis. "We have better 
things in store for you. Have we not, mon oncle?" 

"Ay, that we have," replied the Eegent. "But 
enough for the present. Does your majesty desire to 
tarry here longer?" 

"No," replied Louis. "I have had a surfeit of 
strange sights, and have no appetite for more. Adieu, 
M. Law. I shall ever retain a pleasant recollection of 
my visit to the Kue Quincampoix." 

He then arose, and taking the hand of the Eegent^ 
graciously saluted the company, who drew aside, and 
bent reverentially as he passed out. 

His youthful majesty was followed by the Due de 
Bourbon and Yilleroi; and in this manner he was con- 
ducted to his carriage, which awaited him in the Eue 
Saint Denis, at the rear of the house. 

END OF THE FIFTH BOOK. 



BOOK VI. 

THE GOHFIBOLLEK-GEinBKAL 



L 

The Realisers. 

Hitherto, great and unquestionable benefits bad 
flowed to France from Law's System. Commerce bad 
not only been revived, but was continually on tbe in- 
crease. Tbe number of manufactures was prodigiously 
augmented. Evidences of general prosperity were pro- 
claimed in a manner tbe most unmistakable — not 
only in tbe improvement of trade and commerce, but 
by tbe liquidation of debts, and tbe almost total ces- 
sation of failures. Great public works were commenced. 
Splendid hotels and maisons de plaisance were built. 
Barracks were for tbe first time constructed; tbe Pont 
de Blois was built; and tbe Canal de Bdurgogne 
planned. Some of tbe noblest buildings of Paris date 
from Law's epocb. During tbe reign of Louis XIV., 
mendicity bad existed to a frigbtful extent, but it was 
now confidently anticipated tbat pauperism would cease. 
Many oppressive taxes were lightened or altogether re- 
moved. Exiles were invited to return. Advances were 
made at two per cent, to manufacturers and tradesmen 
of credit. Two millions were devoted to the liberation 
of prisoners for debt; and large sums unjustly seized 
by the Chamber of Justice, under tbe Due de Noailles, 
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were restored. Hospitals were built and endowed, and 
an immense boon was conferred upon the public by 
the establishment of gratuitous instruction at the 
University of Paris. 

These were the immediate fruits of the System; 
and with such results it is no wonder that its author 
should become the object of popular idolatry. 

Besides those enumerated, many other beneficial 
measures were contemplated by Law, but unfortunately 
time was never afforded him for the realisation- of his 
vast designs. 

As yet, however, confidence in the System remained 
unshaken, and the power and popularity of its founder 
increased. But even at this juncture, when the public 
infatuation was at its height, when the rise in the 
shares of the Company was steadily maintained, when 
the billets de banque were preferred to gold, there were 
some persons who, seeing further than the mass, and 
apprehending a crisis at no distant date, began cau- 
tiously to convert their paper into gold. 

In the first instance, these '^Eealisers,'^ as they 
were termed, were almost entirely composed of English, 
Dutch, and Genoese speculators; but very soon some of 
the more cautious of the Mississippians followed their 
example. By a manoeuvre concerted among themselves, 
the price of shares was maintained, by a set of persons 
"ifho combined together, for a fortnight at twenty thou- 
sand livres, and during this time they sold. After 
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mandating the Eue Quincampoix with actions, thej 
carried their notes to the Bank, and converted them 
into specie. 

By publishing edicts calculated to enhance the 
vilue of paper, and diminish that of gold. Law en- 
deavoured to defeat these manoeuvres, but in spite 
of all his eflForts to counteract* them they weire still 
carried on. 

"The Banque Koyale," says Duhautchamp, in re- 
ference to these combinations, "would have always 
been in a state to pay all the billets presented to it, 
had not the value of all the paper emanating from the 
operations of the System been raised by manoeuvres to 
the enormous sum of six millions! People of all con- 
ditions, having no other object than to follow the 
operations of the System, employed the principal dealers 
to obtain the value of their efforts. These merchants, 
made aware of the manoeuvre by the parties who 
desired to draw them into their operations, sought to 
profit by the favourable conjuncture which allowed the 
shareholders sufficient time to get rid of their shares 
— that is to say, to negotiate their paper imperceptibly, 
and not by a single stroke. With this design they 
employed all their funds, not to maintain the shares in 
a proportionable balance, but to kindle a flame which 
might last for a few days. The movements of the 
greedy Mississippians having caused the old shares of 
the Occident to rise to eighteen and twenty thousand 
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livres, and the new subscriptions in proportion, enabled 
the principal shareholders, whose porte-feuilles were 
full of paper, to convert their shares into billets de 
banque, with as much profit as they could hope to 
obtain by waiting longer. From this moment they 
meditated a retreat, and thought seriously of realising 
their funds, either in specie, jewellery, landed property, 
personal property, furniture, or anything more solid 
than paper. The first Realisers having restored gold 
from the contempt into which it had fallen, the other 
Mississippians, who perceived the scarceness of the 
metal, flung themselves upon everything else they could 
find, and made lands, houses, and goods rise six or 
seven times above their value." 

Further on the same writer remarks: "As to the 
new men, finding themselves overwhelmed with paper, 
they made all imaginable eflForts to realise; whereby 
the necessaries of life rose to a most exorbitant price. 
The drapers and mercers sold at twenty-five crowns the 
yard cloth for which they had before asked sixteen or 
eighteen francs — and velvets, silks, and other stuflFs 
in the same proportion. The rents of houses were 
most exorbitant. In certain pieces of goldsmith's work 
the graver's labour cost more than double the price of 
the gold itself At last all was so upset that sensible 
persons were perplexed how to act. A prodigious 
number of new coaches embarrassed the city, so that 
it was scarcely possible to approach the principal streets, 
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especially those leading to the Rue Quincampoix. Three 
fourths of the people of the provinces had rushed to 
Paris: those who could not share in the fortunes already- 
made sought to embark in the new operations. The 
deputies of companies and corporate bodies who had 
come up to receive the reimbursement of their rents, 
had no sooner touched their funds than they carried 
them ofP to realise them. Among the great million- 
naires, Vemesobre, instead of buying lands and houses, 
or monopolising merchandise, like VignoUes, another 
Mississippian, realised thirty millions in gold, and con- 
trived to send it out of the kingdom. Madame Cau- 
mont, who had not the same facilities as Vemesobre, 
who was a cashier at the Bank, pounced upon lands 
and houses. She bought a quantity of signorial lands, 
as well in the provinces as in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, and by this means acquired many superb hotels 
— amongst others, the H6tel de Pompone, in the Place 
des Victoires. The panic which seized those who had 
not given in to the practices we have described, was 
doubly disastrous to the credit of the paper by the 
precipitate sale which they effected when the million- 
naires had carried off all the specie and all the billets 
de banque they could procure; but in spite of all this, 
the slightest suspicion of a new decree always excited 
a brisk movement in the Rue Quincampoix — and this 
served as a pretext to raise or lower the actions. The 
strongest, who desired to sell largely, boldly announced 
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that the decree would be to the advantage of the paper, 
and distributed billets de banque; if, on the contrary, 
they designed to buy a large amount, they interpreted 
the decree in a different manner, making a manoeuvre 
in the opposite direction. By such management they 
sustained for more than fifteen days the actions of the 
Occident at eighteen thousand livres, so as to allow 
themselves time to make all right." 

At this juncture a grand assemblage of the directors 
and principal shareholders of the Compagnie des Indes 
took place in the H6tel Mazarin. The meeting com- 
prised not only the Due de Bourbon, the Prince de 
Conti, the Due de la Force, and many of the aristocracy, 
but all the new millionnaires, and it was remarked that 
these parvenus were more splendidly attired than the 
nobles, and that the equipages awaiting them in the 
Ene de Richelieu were the finest to be seen there. The 
Eegent presided, but the discussions were conducted 
by Law. 

It appeared, from the statement of the director- 
general, that the enormous number of six hundred and 
twenty-four thousand shares had been created, of which 
the king possessed one hundred thousand, and the 
company an equal number. The profits of the com- 
pany were estimated at twelve millions, and Law pro- 
posed thenceforward to pay a dividend of forty per 
cent, on the shares, — an announcement which was 
received with loud cheers. No one questioned the cor- 
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rectness of Law^s^ statement. He had accomplished so 
many financial miracles, that to doubt him now was 
impossible. 

Immediately after this meeting, such was the frenzy 
of the jobbers in the Kue Quincampoix, that the shares 
mounted higher than ever. But this extraordinary rise 
chiefly benefited the Realisers, and such heavy drains 
were made by them upon the Bank, that its vast re- 
serve of gold became perceptibly diminished. 

Alarmed at these proceedings. Law endeavoured to 
check them by an edict which raised the value of the 
billets de banque five per cent above that of specie. 
But, in spite of this, the drain of gold still con- 
tinued. 

As it was absolutely necessary to avert the danger 
by which the System was threatened, and as this could 
only be accomplished by getting the whole power into 
his own hands to baffle the designs of his enemies, 
Law signified to the Begent that he had at last made 
up his mind to comply with the conditions which would 
enable him to accept the offlce of comptroller-general 
of finance. 

"I am very glad to find you have got rid of your 
scruples, *' said the prince, smiling. '* Dubois shall 
send the Abb^ Tencin to you to-morrow morning. I 
have no doubt he will convince you of your errors, 
and make a good Catholic of you. But what will 
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Lady Catherine say to your conversion? I know she 
is strongly opposed to it." 

"I have not yet communicated my design to her," 
replied Law. "But whatever arguments she may employ, 
I shall remain firm." 

"I hope so," said the Regent. "As long as this 
bar to your promotion exists; I cannot help you as I 
fain would do, neither can I remove your enemy, 
D'Argenson, from the post of minister of finances. 
You have done wisely in coming to this decision. 
Prepare for a visit from the Abb^ Tencin to-morrow 
morning." 



IL 

How Law became a Convert to the Faith of Rome. 

On the following morning, as Law and Lady Ca- 
therine were alone together in her ladyship's exqui- 
sitely furnished boudoir, which looked upon the magni- 
ficent gardens at the back of their hotel, Law, not 
without some misgiving, opened the matter to her. She 
heard him with dismay. 

"I see that the step I am about to take does not 
meet your approval," he said; "but let me explain my 
motives for it. I must either become minister, and so 
have entire control of the finances of the country, or 
Bee the wondrous work I have raised with so much 
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labour perish. I have attained a pinnacle of greatness^ 
but shall be cast down unless I can make my footing 
secure. You do not comprehend the extraordinary dif- 
ficulties and dangers that beset a position like mine, 
or you would not be surprised that I seek to strengthen 
myself." 

Lady Catherine looked at him steadily for a mo- 
ment, and then said: "If your System can only be 
saved by the sacrifice of principle you are prepared to 
make, let it perish, but be true to yourself. Let us 
retire from this splendour in which we have lived so 
long, and which has not been altogether productive of 
happiness. I will readily give it up." 

"It cannot be," said Law. "You might as well ask 
a general to throw down his arms, and quit the field 
at the moment of victory, as urge me to retreat. 
What would. all France — all Europe — think of my 
retirement?" 

"What will all good men think when they hear 
you have abjured your faith?" she rejoined. "But you 
will not do it." 

At this moment Thierry entered, and informed his 
master that the Abb^ Tencin had come according to 
appointment. 

"Show him to my cabinet, and say I will be with 
him presently," observed Law. And as Thierry departed, 
he said, with a forced smile, "You can guess the ob- 
ject of the abba's visit, I suppose?" 
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"I can," she replied, sadly. "OhI as you love me 
— as you would not make me wretched — let me im- 
plore you not to go near him! Send him away. Let 
me use all the influence I possess with you to deter 
you from the fatal step you are about to take, for fatal 
I am sure it will be. Nothing but ill consequences will 
flow from it. Hitherto, prosperity has attended your 
career, but how can you hope for a continuance of it, 
if you thus provoke Heaven's anger. You are about to 
become a proselyte to the faith of Eome, not from con- 
viction, but from unworthy motives — forgive me, if I 
use strong terms, but you know they are prompted by 
affection." 

"Why should you doubt my sincerity?" rejoined 
Law. "Why do you assume that I do not really in- 
cline to the Eomish faith? Let me tell you that I 
should have joined that Church long ago, but from 
consideration for you." 

"If it be so — though I can scarce believe you," 
she rejoined, "let consideration for me prevent you 
from joining that idolatrous Church now." 

"Be content, Kate. I do not ask you to become 
an idolater. You shall have your own way, let me 
have mine." 

"This is the first real unhappiness I have felt 
since our marriage. Henceforth there will be a bar 
between us." 

"Tntl tut I there will be no bar," he rejoined. "Be 
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reasonable, and dismiss your fears. But mark me, 
Kate — when the Abb^ Tencin has done with me, T 
wish him to see our children.^' 

"You do not desire that they, too, should be con- 
verted?" she cried. 

"I have not time for further discussion now," be 
rejoined, rising from his chair. "Do as I bid you 
without questioning, Kate." 

And he hastily quitted the room. 

For a moment Lady Catherine thought of following 
him, but feeling convinced from his manner that any 
further attempt to move him would be futile, she sank 
back in her chair, and gave vent to her affliction in a 
flood of tears. 

She was roused by the entrance of Belinda, who 
was still a guest at the Hdtel Law. 

Lady Catherine told her all that had occurred, 
adding, "You will acknowledge that I have good 
reason to be unhappy. This is the heaviest blow that 
has ever fallen on me." 

"You are wrong to take the matter so much to 
heart," replied Belinda. "For my part, I really cannot 
blame Mr. Law for the step he is about to take. It is 
unavoidable. To be comptroller-general he must re- 
nounce his religion, and become ostensibly a Catholic. 
I say ostensibly^ because I dare say he will secretly be 
as good a Protestant as ever." 
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"It may be so — but what dreadful hypocrisy! I 
shudder to think of it!" exclaimed Lady Catherine. 

"Ah! my dear, you must not judge your husband 
too harshly. He is in a peculiar position." 

"And then my children! Why should they be 
forced to abjure their religion? I will never consent 
to it — never!" cried Lady Catherine. 

"Your son is too young to understand any points 
of doctrine," said Belinda. "But as regards your 
daughter, she scarcely requires conversion, for she is 
more than half a Catholic already. I have my in- 
formation from a good source — Colombo Laborde." 

"If Colombo told you so it must be correct, for she 
knows Kate's sentiments better than any one else," 
rejoined Lady Catherine. "I hope Colombe has not 
led my poor child into the paths of error." 

"Not intentionally, I am certain," said Belinda. 
"But you must obey your husband's injunctions, 
Kate." 

"I suppose I must," rejoined Lady Catherine. "Oh! 
Belinda,- I begin to be weary of the life I am leading. 
I am tired of splendour. I am sick of the adulation 
of these great people, who court me, and pay me 
homage, only to obtain favours from my husband. I 
treat them haughtily — not from pride, but because I 
despise their meanness. I well know their hollowness 
and insincerity, and that if any reverse were to happen 
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to Mr. Law, they would at once turn their backs 
upon me." 

"Very likely, my dear. 'Tis the way of the world. 
And this proves how necessary it is for Mr. Law to 
maintain his position by every means in his power. So 
don't blame him. For my part, I think him the best 
and kindest of men, and I am sure he is always 
actuated by high and honourable motives." 

"You do him no more than justice, Belinda. But 
I wish he would remain, true to his religion." 

"Well, as it can't be helped, you must submit. 
But let us change the subject, and return to Colombe. 
I wish we could see her united to Evelyn Harcourt. 
Is there any chance of it?" 

"I begin to despair," replied Lady Catherine. "M. 
Laborde is still obdurate as ever, and insists upon the 
fulfilment of her engagement with M. Cossard. The 
utmost I have been able to accomplish has been to 
delay the marriage from time to time on one pretext 
or another, in the hope that Cossard's patience would 
be exhausted, and that he would retire in disgust, but 
I have been disappointed." 

"Poor Colombe! I pity her much. She is a 
charming girl, and* deserves a better fate than to be 
sacrificed to such an odious wretch as Cossard. No 
one knows better than myself how unhappy a woman 
is who is tied to a man she cannot love, and were 
Colombe wedded to this Cossard she would be miser- 
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able, as I was in my first marriage. You will have 
other anxieties soon, Kate. In a year or two you will 
have to choose a husband for your daughter." 

"We have already plenty of suitors," replied Lady 
Catherine. "Yesterday we had an offer from the Prince 
de Tarento; and I may say, without boasting, that her 
hand has been sought by representatives of the noblest 
families of France, Germany, Italy, and England. But 
the husband I have in view for her is her cousin. Lord 
Wallingford." 

• "And a very good husband he would make her, 
no doubt," replied Belinda. "But don't force her in- 
clinations." 

"That I will never do," said Lady Catherine. 
"Neither will Mr. Law; and for this reason he will 
not entertain any proposition, however important, at 
present. But I must now go and prepare my children 
for an interview with the Abb^ Tencin," said Lady 
Catherine. "My heart revolts from the task." 

"Let me go with you," said Belinda. "I may be 
of use." 

And they quitted the room together. 

As may be imagined, the Abb^ Tencin did not ex- 
perience much difficulty in the work of conversion, 
and after a few visits he declared that his illustrious 
proselyte was in a fit state to be received into the 
bosom of the Church of Bome. 

The abjuration of heresy was solemnised with great 
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pomp in the church of Saint Boch, in the presence of 
a vast assemblage, which comprehended all the highest 
nobility; and Law, with his son and daughter, who 
attended with him, having made public profession of 
the Romish faith, were admitted into the communion 
of that Church. 

For this labour in the cause of his religion the 
Abb^ Tencin received a gratification of two hundred 
thousand livres, and as the sacred edifice in which the 
ceremonial took place was at that time in an unfinished 
state. Law, with his usual liberality, bestowed five 
hundred thousand livres for its completion. 



IIL 

Of the Quarrel between JLaw and the Earl of Stair. 

Law's conversion by the Abb^ Tencin, who after- 
wards became a cardinal, gave rise to the following 
pasquil: 

Fi de ton Eh\e stfraphiqae, 

Malheareax Abb^ de Tencin; 
DepaiB qae Law est Catholiqae, 

Tout le royaome est capaoin. 

The event was celebrated by a grand entertain- 
ment given by the Due de Bourbon, at which the Re- 
gent and the whole of the court were present. 

Among the many distinguished guests assembled 
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on this occasion was the British ambassador, the Earl 
of Stair; and in the course of the evening his lordship 
found an opportunity of saying a few words in private 
to the Eegent. 

"Monseigneur," he began, "I am sure you would 
regret that anything should occur to disturb the good 
understanding at present subsisting between the court 
of my royal master and that of your highness." 

"Your excellency is quite right," rej(5ined the Re- 
gent. "I should greatly regret it. But I see no 
chance of our friendly relations being interrupted. To 
what do you allude?" 

"I will speak frankly," replied Lord Stair. "It is 
generally understood that Mr. Law's conversion, which 
has taken place this day, and which we are here met 
to celebrate, is a preliminary step to his elevation to 
the office of comptroller-general of finance." 

"Suppose it to be so, what then?" rejoined the 
Regent, coldly. 

"I have only to remark, monseigneur, that the ap- 
pointment could not be agreeable to my royal master, 
because Mr. Law's predilections are known to be favour- 
able to the fallen dynasty. Indeed, I have proof that 
letters have passed between him and the Chevalier de 
Saint George." 

"Your excellency's information is correct," said the 
Regent, "but as you may possibly be ignorant of the 
purport of those letters, I will acquaint you with it. 
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At your instance, my lord, the pension allowed to the 
proscribed royal family by his late majesty, Louis XIV., 
was discontinued; but since M. Law has risen to his 
present eminence, and has become the dispenser of so 
many bounties, the unfortunate prince wrote to him 
thus — I will give the precise words: 'I address my- 
self to you as to a good Scotsman, and a faithful ser- 
vant of the Regent, and I ask you to assist me.' The 
letter was laid before me by M. Law, who besought 
my permission to pay out of his own funds the pension 
which had been stopped at the Treasury. Of course I 
could not refuse the request." 

"Mr. Law may have been influenced by worthy 
motives in this affair," said the ambassador; "but I 
think his generosity ill judged. It is certain to be 
misconstrued. The circumstance mentioned by your 
highness strengthens my opinion that the appointment 
will be unsatisfactory to my royal master. Mr. Law 
must be regarded as an enemy of England. He has 
been heard to boast that he will ruin our trade and 
commerce, and make us subsidiary to France." 

"I never heard him make such a boast," replied 
the Regent. "But your lordship cannot complain of 
fair rivalry. You cannot expect us to forego ad- 
vantages to please you." 

"I am not foolish enough to expect such conces- 
sion, monseigneur," rejoined Lord Stair. "But I am 
too well aware of Mr. Law's disposition towards the 
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country of his birth not to feel uneasy at his accession 
to power. I am certain it will be his aim to cause a 
disagreement between your highness and the king my 
master. Only a few days ago he announced to some 
friends of mine his intention of publishing a treatise, 
to prove that it is impossible for Great Britain to pay 
her debts." 

"If your country is solvent, the book will do no 
harm," laughed the Regent. 

"The book may not, monseigneur, but its author 
may. As comptroller-general, Mr. Law will be in a 
condition to damage my country, and everything in- 
dicates that he will try to do so. We stand too much 
in the way of his ambitious designs to allow him to 
look upon us with a friendly eye. All these things 
considered, I repeat, that the elevation of such a man 
to the chief post of your government must be dis- 
pleasing to the king my master, and I would fain hope 
the appointment may not take place." 

"Your excellency is uneasy without cause," said 
the Regent. "M, Law is resolved to advance the 
prosperity of France to the highest possible point, but 
not at the expense of Great Britain. As to the rest, 
I will take good care there shall be no misunderstand- 
ing between the two courts." 

"Your highness is then resolved to make this ad- 
venturer prime minister?" said Lord Stair, unable to 
control himself. 
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"If I had not previouslj intended to do so, your 
excellency's observations would decide me," replied the 
Regent, with dignity. "I shall appoint a minister, 
not to please England, but to serve France." 

At this moment Law himself appeared, and seeitig 
them engaged in discourse, was about to retire, when 
the Regent called him back, saying, "We have been 
talking about you." 

"I have no wish to disguise my opinions," said 
Lord Stair. "I hope your highness will tell Mr. Law 
that I object to his appointment to the office of comp- 
troller-general for two reasons. First, that he is a 
secret friend of the Pretender; secondly, that he is the 
avowed enemy of Great Britain." 

"If I am the avowed enemy of England, my 
lord — though I deny that I am so — you need fear 
no perfidy on my part," rejoined Law. "Had the 
unfortunate James Stuart perished at Nonancourt by 
the hand of the assassin Douglas, my assistance would 
not have been required. But as the prince happily 
escaped that foul plot, I have aided him, and shall 
continue to aid him as long as I am permitted to do 
so by his Highness the Regent." 

At this allusion to the dark design of which he 
was known to be the instigator. Lord Stair became 
livid with rage. 

"And now, monseigneur," pursued Law, turning 
to the Regent, "I have a word to say to Lord Stair 
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on my own account. I charge him with being the 
author of a plot against me — not to take away my 
life, as he would have done that of the Chevalier de 
Saint George, but to destroy my credit. The late 
attack upon the Bank was his contrivance. Of this I 
have ample proof." 

"It is a calumny," rejoined the ambassador. "I 
may have said to certain of my countrymen that I 
prefer specie to your paper, and they may have acted 
on the hint, and repaired to the Bank, but as to any 
combination, I repudiate the charge, and challenge you 
to make good the assertion. I trust your highness will 
hesitate before committing the guidance of the state- 
chariot to this modem Phaeton. Most assuredly he 
will upset it." 

"You go too far in your remarks, my lord," said 
the Regent. "M. Law is now virtually comptroller- 
general Let me hope that this difference between you 
may be adjusted." 

"Impossible, monseigneur," said Law. "After what 
has passed besween Lord Stair and myself, not even 
official intercourse can take place between us." 

"Then, my lord," said the Eegent, turning to 
the ambassador, "I shall be compelled to ask your 
recal." 

"I am sorry to have lost the personal credit I have 

so long enjoyed with your highness," replied Lord 

Stair, "but I have spoken with candour, and you will 
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one day, I feel convinced, admit that I have given 
you good counsel." 

And with a profound obeisance to the Eegent, and 
a haughty bow to Law, he withdrew. 

All difficulties being removed, the Eegent con- 
ferred upon Law the title of Comptroller-General of 
Finance, and D'Argenson had the bitter mortification 
of surrendering his post to the rival he detested, and 
was obliged to content himself with the office of keeper 
of the seals. 

Law had now reached the pinnacle of his ambition. 
He had become the equal of the highest nobility of 
the kingdom — nay, their superior. He had triumphed 
over all his enemies, and as the Regent was entirely 
guided by his counsels, he might be said to hold the 
reins of government in his own hands. In the space 
of four years, to employ the language of Voltaire, he 
had literally become, from a Scotsman, a Frenchman 
by naturalisation; from a Protestant, a Catholic; from 
an adventurer, the lord of the finest estates in the 
kingdom; and from a banker, prime minister. 

The power and ability of the new comptroller^ 
general were noi merely recognised )}y the nation thus 
placed under his governance, but by all the great 
states of Europe, and the British ministry, finding that 
Lord Stair had irritated him, and was personally dis- 
agreeable to him, determined to recal that ambassador, 
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and with this design immediately despatched Earl 
Stanhope, one of the secretaries of state, to Paris. 

The popular enthusiasm, which found expression 
in a hundred different ways, satisfied the Regent that 
his choice of a minister was eminently agreeable to 
the nation at large. All ranks of society vied with 
each other in paying court to the new comptroller- 
general. Honours were showered upon him more 
thickly than ever, and his portrait was everywhere to 
be seen, with these lines affixed to it: 

Principe sab recto Gallorum sceptra tenente, 
Pablica nunc rect& Qtuestor hie aera regit : 
Aeraqne tractandi samma perfectas in arte, 
Et regem et populum divitem utrumque fecit. 

Honours from abroad were paid him, and the free- 
dom of his native city of Edinburgh was transmitted 
to him in a valuable gold box. 

It was at this time that Law negotiated with Lord 
Londonderry for the purchase of the famous Pitt dia- 
mond, which afterwards became the brightest ornament 
of the French crown. This diamond, which was 
nearly as large as a pigeon's egg, of exquisite purity, 
and astonishing brilliancy, received the name of "The 
Regent" 

To prove his admiration of Law's genius, the Earl 
of Islay republished one of the great financier's early 
treatises, to which he affixed this motto firom Cicero, 
"0 terram illam beatam qui hunc virum exceperit; 
hanc ingratam si ejecerit, miseram si amiserit."; 
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The splendour of Law's mode of life increased with 
the elevation he had attained. He still continued to 
occupy the same hotel as heretofore in the Place 
yend6me, but his large establishment was considerably 
augmented, and his banquets and f^tes were more 
sumptuous than ever. But no distractions of pleasure 
were ever allowed to interfere with his attention to 
affairs of state, all his available time and energies 
being unremittingly devoted to the fulfilment of his 
duties. 

It was at this moment, when he was apparently 
most secure, when all were paying him homage, when 
the streets resounded with his name, and when ac- 
clamations attended his appearance, that intimations of 
the terrible defeat he was about to experience began 
to be felt. 

IV. 

How Specio was proscribed by Law. 

The constant drain of specie from the Bank still 
continuing. Law was forced to adopt measures from 
which he had hitherto abstained. Determined to push 
the System to its utmost limits, he now prohibited the 
payment in gold of any sum exceeding three hundred 
livres. Bills of exchange were to be paid only in 
bank-notes, and creditors were empowered to demand 
notes from their debtors. 
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"After resorting to every expedient to give to 
paper the preference to gold and silver, the comptroller- 
general issued a decree entirely abolishing the use of 
specie, except certain pieces of little value which had 
been recently coined. By this decree it was ordained 
that no person, of whatever condition, not even a 
member of a religious community, should keep more 
than five hundred livres in specie, on pain of confis- 
cation of all exceeding that amount, with a fine of ten 
thousand livres. Another decree prohibited, under a 
penalty of three thousand livres, the payment of a sum 
of a hundred livres or upwards except in billets de 
banque. 

To enforce strict fulfilment of these edicts, domi- 
ciliary visits were authorised, and all the rigours 
practised by the Chamber of Justice, under the Due 
de Noailles, were revived. As at that frightful period, 
informers were encouraged and rewarded with half the 
treasure seized. No habitations were exempted from 
search. The hotels of the nobles, privileged places, 
religious houses, palaces and royal mansions, wero 
visited. 

But these severe enactments were violated with 
impunity by certain exalted personages. In defiance 
of the edict, the Prince de Conti paid all the notes in 
his possession into the Bank, and Law, unwilling to 
offend him, allowed him to carry off gold and silver 
Baf&cient to fill three waggons. 
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The ofltender was sharply reprimanded for his con- 
duct by the Regent, but this did not deter the Due 
de Bourbon from following his brother's example, and 
he obtained specie to the amount of twenty-five mil- 
lions. 

Justly indignant at this proceeding, the Eegent sent 
for the duke, and addressed him thus: 

"I am very angry with you, M. le Due. It seems 
to me that you wish to destroy in a single moment the 
fabric which it has cost M. Law so much time and 
pains to erect. You empty the Bank by drawing from 
it twenty-five millions in four days — while the Prince 
de Conti has taken out twenty-five millions at the 
same time. What will you both do with so much 
money? Are you and your brother acting in con- 
formity with the last ordinance of his majesty, which 
prohibits all his subjects, without exception, from 
having more than five hundred livres in specie in 
their possession? Answer me that question, M. le 
Due." 

"I admit that I have cashed twenty-five millions 
at the Bank, monseigneur,*' replied the duke, in a 
deprecatory tone. "But the money is all gone." 

"All gone I Impossible!" cried the Regent. 

"It is nevertheless true, monseigneur. It has been 
swept away as if by magic. Let the commissioners 
pay me a visit. They will find nothing." 
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"Bah! you have taken good care to hide the 
money." 

"It is hidden in the pockets of my creditors, 
monseignenr. I have not touched a single louis d'or." 

"It would serve you right to compel you to render 
a strict account of the gold you have taken, M. le 
Due; and were it not for the scandal which such a 
course must occasion, I would do so. It is unworthy 
of you and the Prince de Conti to act thus. Think of 
the injurious effect your proceedings will have upon 
the Bank." 

"Our proceeding will benefit the Bank, mon- 
seignenr, by proving that it has an ample reserve fund 
of gold." 

"Well, have you done all the mischief you intend? 
Have you any more billets de banque left?" 

• "Only a million or two, which I require for my 
own private expenditure," replied the duke. "I pro- 
mise not to disturb the Bank again. I am sorry to 
find M. Law has been so much embarrassed by the 
Realisers." 

"The Eealisers who have most embarrassed him, 
M. le Due, are yourself and the Prince de Conti." 

"Well, I will let him alone in future — nay, more, 
I will support him in all his measures against the 
Realisers. Gold, I am informed, has been sent away 
in prodigious quantities into England." 

"I hope the drain is now stopped," said the Eegent. 
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"A vast deal of specie has been recently paid in. The 
former chancellor, M. de Pontchartrain, has sent in 
fifty-seven thousand louis d^or of the old coinage^ each 
worth sixty-two francs, and many others have paid in 
large sums. Besides this, several important seizures 
have been recently made by the commissioners. Six 
thousand gold marcs and twenty thousand silver. marcs 
were found in the house of a paper-maJ^er named 
Sohier. Fifty thousand marcs in gold and silver were 
likewise discovered in the house of M. Dupin. Forty 
millions in gold have been seized on the frontiers of 
Switzerland. But the capture most gratifying to the 
comptroller-general has been fourteen millions which 
the Frires Paris had secretly transmitted into Lorraine, 
in order to purchase lands." 

"I am glad Fr&res Paris have been caught," said 
the duke. "And I rejoice to think that the co£Per3 of 
the Bank have been so abundantly replenished. I 
hope that, like the cask of the Danaides, they may not 
be emptied as soon as filled." 

"We will take care to prevent that," said the 
Regent. 

"The immense deposits alluded to by your high- 
ness," observed the duke, "will revive the spirits of 
the Mississippians, and cause them to speculate again 
as briskly as ever. Is there to be a fresh issue of 
shares?" 

"Not at present," replied the Eegent. "The 
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shares already issued amount to more than six mil- 
liards." 

"Another milliard will not signify," observed the 
duke, laughing. 

"Another milliard would destroy the System," said 
the Regent. 

"Not if paper can be substituted for specie," ob- 
served the duke. "Since gold and silver are proscribed, 
we shall now be able to test the correctness of M. 
Law^s scheme." 

"I am confident it will stand the test applied to 
it," said the Regent. 

"Hum! we shall see," rejoined the duke. "At 
all events, I am on the safe side," he mentally eja- 
culated. 

At this moment, the President Lambert de Vernon 
was announced by the usher, and the Due de Bourbon 
took his departure, secretly congratulating himself on 
having escaped so well. 

"To what am I indebted for this visit, M. le Pre- 
sident?" inquired the Regent of Vernon, as soon as 
they were alone. 

"Monseigneur," replied the other, "I am come to 
denounce a certain individual who has in his possession 
five hundred thousand livres in gold." 

"What! M. le President?" cried the Regent, con- 
temptuously. "Is it on such an infamous errand that 
you have come to me? Would you turn informer?" ' 
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"Monseigneur, I simply fulfil your own ordi- 
nance. You have made the law, and I must perforce 
obey it" 

"Very true," replied the Eegent, sternly. "And I 
suppose you expect the informer's fee?" 

"Naturally, monseigneur. I expect two hundred 
and fifty thousand livres." 

"Tou shall have them, if you choose to disgrace 
yourself by accepting them." 

"It will be no disgrace to me, monseigneur. On 
the contrary, I shall save half my fortune. The person 
I have come to denounce is myself." 

"Aha! a clever ruse!" cried the Eegent, laughing. 
" Well, you shall keep half your gold." 

"I humbly thank your highness. I would rather 
have it than ten times the amount in paper." 

"Fi, M. le President. Don't say a word against 
the billets de banque, or I shall compel you to pay in 
the whole amount." 
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The Bandoliers of the Mississippi. 



A . GBEAT deal of popular diBoontent was caused 
at tins time by the aarbitrary proeeediBgs adopted by 
the comptroller-general for the colonisation; of the Mis- 
sissippi. The vagabonds and fugitives from justice, 
who had been transported in the first instance to the 
new colony, having caused much disorder, recruits were 
now sought among those whose sole crime was poverty. 
All the houses of refuge for the poor were emptied, 
the Hospital, Bic^tre, La Piti^, La Salp^tri^re, Les 
Enfants-Trouv^s, each furnishing their quota. Dis- 
charged servants, and workmen out of employ, were 
likewise seized. These for eile abductions caused great 
uneasiness, especially among the poorer classes, who 
naturally felt that their own turn might come. 

Two companies of archers were formed, whose busi- 
ness it was to arrest all persons unable to give a satis- 
factory account of themselves. • From their costume 
and equipments, these archers were denominated "Ban- 
doliers of the Mississippi." They wore long blue 
coats, broad cross-belts, and hats laced with silver, and 
were armed with swords, muskets, and pistols. March- 
ing about in detachments of a dozen, with an officer 
at their head, the bandoliers performed their task with 
po much zeal J that five thousand persons were carried 
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off by them in ten days. Many of these were artisans 
and workmen, but a large proportion consisted of 
young women. These unjust arrests, and the shocking 
treatment to which the captives were subjected, roused 
the popular indignation. 

At last an incident occurred which well-nigh caused 
a general rising. A hundred country maidens, who 
had come to Paris in quest of service, and had found 
a temporary asylum with the good Sisters of Saint 
Catherine's Hospital, suddenly disappeared. It was 
supposed they had been carried off by the bandoliers 
of the Mississippi. While this question was being dis- 
cussed by an incensed mob, the bandoliers were seen 
carrying off two young persons. Exasperated beyond 
endurance by this spectacle, the populace armed them- 
selves with such implements as came readiest to hand, 
and set upon the archers. Twenty were killed upon 
the spot, and a still greater number were carried in a 
dying state to the Hotel-Dieu. This conflict produced 
but little effect. A proclamation was made by sound 
of trump that each brigade of bandoliers should be ac- 
companied by an excempt of police, and the bandoliers 
were expressly forbidden, under heavy penalties, from 
arresting any citizen, artisan, or journeyman labourer, 
or any other person, not a pauper; but, in spite of this, 
the arrests were soon conducted with as much reckless- 
ness and inhumanity as before, to the great prejudice 
of the comptroller-generars popularity. 
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VI. 

In which Cossard makes a Confidential Communication to Laborde. 

While the arbitrary measures we have described 
were being taken by Law to support the System, the 
directors of the Compagnie des Indes were not without 
strong apprehensions of an approaching crisis. 

One day Cossard invited Laborde to a t^te-^-t^te 
dinner at his charming maison de plaisance, and 
after the repast, when all the attendants had retired, 
he said, 

"I want to have some confidential talk to you, 
my good friend, about the position of the Company. 
I do not desire to alarm you, but it would be im- 
proper to conceal from you that its a£Pairs are in a 
very critical state, and I do not think M. Law 
will be able to avert the dangers by which he is 
menaced.'^ 

"I have felt this for some time," said Laborde; 
"and I need not say our position gives me the greatest 
uneasiness. A depreciation in the value of our stock 
has already taken place, and unless the downward 
tendency can be checked, the credit of the Company 
must go, and we shall be crushed by the fall of the 
edifice." 
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"That is quite certain, unless we take timelj pre- 
cautions for our safety," said Cossard, 

"But it is now too late," groaned Laborde. "All 
our gold IS gone. On the publication of the edict I 
paid twenty tlionsaud louis d'or into the Bank/' 

"Not a single coin of which will you get back/* 
remarked Oossard, 

**I fear not. But I sufFei-ed too much at the time 
of the Visa to run the risk of beiug denounced 
again." 

"Some risk must be run/^ said Coasard. "We 
may as well bo ruined now as when the general crasli 
comes — as come it certainly will, and that before 
long. What a pity you did not realise soonerl^* 

"You blame me, but I fear you have not acted 
more prudently yourself." 

"You ai'e mistaken," said Cossard, with a cunning 
look, and bringing his chair close to him as he 
spoke. **I have not been so imprudent as you sup- 
pose. I have secretly realised. I have got forty mil- 
lions of livres out of the £re, and, what is more, I 
have them safe," 

"Forty millions [" exclaimed Laborde. "I rejoice 
to hear it I won't ask what you have done with the 
money, but you say you have secured it," 

"It is ont of the reach of the commissaries/' replied 
Cos sard. *'I have no secrets from you- I have eon- 
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trived to remit the whole amount to London, whither 
I shall shortly follow it" 

"But how will you accomplish this?" cried La- 
borde. "I will own to you that I once thought of 
flying into Holland myself. But the risk is too great. 
No one is allowed to leave the country. How will 
you obtain a passport?" 

"I have already got one," said Cossard. "All my 
preparations for flight are made." 

"Then you don't intend to fulfil your engagement 
to Colombe?" said Laborde. 

"Pardon me," rejoined Cossard, "that is the very 
point I am approaching. I hope to take Colombe with 
me, and, as you will see, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the marriage should take place without 
delay. Once married to your daughter, I will carry 
her to my chateau in Normandy, and thence pass 
over into England. You must find means to join us 
in London." 

After considerable hesitation and misgiving, La- 
borde agreed to the plan, and next morning proceeded 
to the Hotel Law, where he had a private interview 
with his daughter, and explained to her that for many 
reasons the marriage she had contracted with Cossard 
could no longer be delayed. Finding he produced but 
little impression, he said: 

"I will give you three days for reflection. If, at 
the end of that time, you are prepared to obey me 
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and marry Cossard, well and good. If not, you are 
no longer daughter of mine. You now know my fixed 
determination." 

With this he took his departure, leaving Colombo 
drowned in tears. He next went to Cossard, and told 
him what he had done. His intended son-in-law did 
not appear entirely satisfied with the arrangement, but 
said, 

"I must have a positive answer from Colombo at 
the time you iiave appointed. I will submit to no 
further delay," 

"I don't expect it," replied Laborde. "You have 
been too much trifled with already. I have laid my 
paternal injunctions on Colombo, and she will not dare 
to disobey me. Come to the H6tel Law on the morn- 
ing I have fixed for her decision, and I engage to de- 
liver her to you." 

On the following day Laborde heard a rumour 
that greatly alarmed him. It was to the effect that a 
director, whose name was kept secret, had been * rea- 
lizing' largely, and the matter was then under inves- 
tigation. On hearing this he went immediately to his 
intended son-in-law, to put him upon his guard, but 
Cossard manifested no uneasiness. 

"Let them pursue their investigations," he said. 
"I am not afraid. There are reports of this kind 
every day. Nothing can be proved against me. I 
am going into the country, but I shall return to- 
ll* 
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morrow evening, and will meet you at the Hotel 
Law at the appointed hour on the following morn- 
ing." 

During this interval Laborde had seen nothing 
of his daughter, deeming it best not to go near her, 
but he was fully determined to carry his point. Ac- 
cordingly, at the hour agreed upon he made his ap- 
pearance, and found Colombo with Lady Catherine 
Law. 

"At Colombe's request I have consented to be pre- 
sent at this interview," said her ladyship. "In fact, 
she wishes me to communicate her decision to you. 
Will you permit me to state it?" 

"No, miladi. I must have my daughter's decision 
from her own lips. Are you prepared to obey me, 
Colombe?" 

"I cannot," she replied, distractedly. "Indeed, I 
cannot. Oh, dear Lady Catherine, plead for me! — 
plead for me! My only hope is in you." 

"It is cruel of you to treat your daughter thus, 
M. Laborde," said Lady Catherine. "She would obey 
you if she could!" 

Laborde, however, was too much excited to attend 
to her, but addressed himself to Colombe. 

"I know why you thus thwart me," he cried. 
"But hope not to wed Evelyn Harcourt. Never 
will I consent to your union with him — never! I 
swear it!" 
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At this moment Law entered the room. Laborde 
was about to take his departure, but Law stopped 
him. 

"If I mistake not you are come here to arrange 
about Colombe's marriage with Cossard?" he said. 

"I came for that purpose, monseigneur," replied 
Laborde. 

"Then attend to me," said Law. "The marriage 
cannot take place. Cossard has disappeared. We 
have ascertained that he obtained forty millions in gold 
from the Bank, and has remitted the amount to Lon- 
don. In all probability he is on his way thither, but 
the commissionaires are on his track, and I do not 
think he will escape them." 

"And this is the wretch to whom you would have 
sacrificed your daughter?" cried Lady Catherine. 
"But it is not too late to make her amends for all the 
anguish you have caused her. Give her to the man of 
her heart — to Evelyn Harcourt." 

"I cannot," replied Laborde, in broken accents. 
"I have just sworn that I never will consent to her 
marriage with him." 

And he hurried out of the room. 

END OP THE SIXTH BOOK. 



BOOK YH. 

THE COUTE DE EOBH. 



I. 

How the Comte de Horn and his Friends became embarrassed ; and in 
what Way their Funds were recruited. 

Notwithstanding the symptoms of an approaching 
crisis, the fury for stock-jobbing continued as great as 
ever, and the crowds in the Rue Quincampoix were 
undiminished. So long as paper would serve their 
turn, and procure them all the material enjoyments 
they desired, the Mississippians cared not for specie, 
but, on the contrary, aflPected to despise it. Having 
an apparently inexhaustible supply of wealth, they 
heeded not what they paid. Luxuries they would 
have, be the cost what it might. Their prodigalities 
were unbounded, and never, perhaps, except during 
the decadence of Eome, was so much licence indulged 
in as by the Mississippians at this period. 

Amongst the most dissolute and extravagant of the 
many profligates then to be found in Paris, were the 
Comte de Horn and his two inseparable companions 
De Mille and D'Etampes. Their days were passed in 
the Eue Quincampoix, and their nights in the gambling- 
houses and taverns. Their revels and excesses were the 
wonder of all who heard of them. 

For a time they were fortunate in their specula- 
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tions, and able to cany on their reckless career; 
but their prodigalities and losses at play emptied their 
porte-fenilles , and they began to grow embarrassed. 
Whenever he was in want of funds, De Mille applied 
without hesitation to Cossard, and never failed to ob- 
tain what he wanted. The disappearance of the direc- 
tor was, therefore, a very heavy blow to him, as it 
cut off a source of supply on which he had hitherto 
counted. To make matters worse, Cossard^s flight 
occurred at a time when the trio were sadly in want 
of money. 

"What a rascal the fellow must be to decamp in 
this manner, without giving us the slightest notice of 
his intentions,'' cried De Horn. "He has used us in- 
famously." 

"They say he has remitted forty millions in gold 
to London," said De Mille. "If I had suspected his 
design he should not have got off without leaving two 
or three millions behind him. I am vexed at my 
own stupidity. I ought to have known he was a 
rogue." 

"We must pay him a visit in London by-and-by, 
and see what can be made of him," said D'Etampes. 
"Meantime, our purses are empty." 

"We must look to you, De Mille, to recruit our 
funds," said De Horn. 

"I will try what I can do," replied the individual 
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appealed to; *'bat I am bj no means sanguine of 
success." 

Shortly after this he set out with the intention of 
applying to his father. Ascertaining at the Bank that 
M. Laborde was gone to the H6tel Law, he proceeded 
thither, and telling the Swiss porters that he had 
Dusiness of the utmost importance with M. Laborde, he 
was allowed admittance, and was ushered by Thierry 
into a salon, in which he found his father and sister. 
As soon as he had recovered firom the astonishment 
into which he was thrown by this unlooked-for and 
most unwelcome visit, Laborde demanded of his son, 
in a stem voice, how he dared thus to intrude himself; 
adding, that if he did not retire instantly, he would 
cause him to be ejected by the servants. 

"For your own sake I advise you not to adopt 
such a course," rejoined De Mille. "Have you not a 
word to say to me, Colombe?" he added, turning to 
her. "It is long since I have seen you. If you have 
forgotten that you have a brother, I have not forgotten 
that I have a sister, to whom I am as fondly att^iched 
as ever." 

"Colombe is not to be imposed upon by this idle 
profession of regard," interposed Laborde, sternly. 

"By Heaven, I speak the truthi" cried De Mille. 
"Colombe is the sole being whom I really love. Speak 
to me, sister. I would rather have your reproaches 
than you should remain silent." 
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"I do not desire to reproach you, Raoul," she said. 
"But you have caused me so much grief — so much 
shame — that I camiot behold you without pain. The 
sight of you opens wounds which I thought were for 
ever closed. If you had changed your mode of life, I 
should be glad to see you again, but I know you are 
as reckless and profligate as ever.^' 

"I see how it is," rejoined De Mille. "Cossaxd 
has calumniated me. Talking of Cossard, let me con- 
gratulate you on your liberation from that odious 
person. You will now be able to marry Evelyn Har- 
court." 

"No more of this," interposed his father. "An end 
must be put to an interview which is painful both to 
me and to Colombo. It is idle to ask why you have 
come here, when I know you can have but one object 
— money." 

"It would be improper to contradict you, sir," 
replied De Mille. "I am dreadfully in want of money." 

"I knew it," cried his father. "And why should 
I supply you with funds to continue your disorders 
and debauchery? — no! no! you shall have no money 
from me." 

"I must have three or four thousand livres," rejoined 
De Mille. "I don't intend to go hence without it," he 
added, seating himself, coolly. 

"Villain! robber! you will drive me to do some- 
tbing desperateV^ cried his father, shaking his clenched 
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hand in his face, but only provoking a smile from De 
Mille. 

"You had better accede to his demands, dear father, 
and let him go!" said Colombo. 

"I am in no hurry," observed De Mille. "I am 
very comfortable here, and will wait till the old gentle- 
man is perfectly cool." 

"I shall go mad!" cried Laborde, trembling with 
passion. 

"Better give me the money than do that," laughed 
De MiUe. 

"Let him have it — let him have it, dear father!" 
said Colombo. "Lady Catherine Law or Kate may 
come in, and then an explanation must ensue." 

Perceiving he had gained his point, De Mille became 
quite easy. After a desperate struggle with himself, 
Laborde took out a porte-feuille , and said: 

"Well, you shall have the money. But it is the 
last you will ever get from me." 

"That remains to be seen," muttered his son. "I 
felt sure you would think better of it, sir," he added, 
aloud. 

"This porte-feuille contains six thousand livres," 
said his father, giving it him — "double the amount 
you have asked for. Make good use of it, if you 
can." 

"I will make the best possible use of it, sir, by 
taking it to the Fair of Saint -Germain to-morrow," 
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replied De Mille. "I trust I shall not have to apply 
to you again." 

"You may spare yourself the trouble. You shan't 
have another livre from me — not if it would save 
you from the executioner." 

"Stay a moment, Kaoul," said Colombe. "This 
money will enable you to quit Paris. Fly from tempta- 
tions which will lead you to destruction." 

"I have no intention of leaving Paris. I find it far 
too agreeable," replied De Mille. 

And, bowing to his father, who turned from him in 
disgust, he quitted the room. 



11. 

The Fair of Saint-Germain. 

Never before had the Fair of Saint-Germain been 
so well attended as during the year in which the 
System was in vogue. Booths, theatres, gaming-houses, 
cabarets, caf^s, wine-shops, and all other places of 
amusement were thronged. 

The Fair, which was kept open for several weeks, 
was held in a large meadow contiguous to the ancient 
Abbey of Saint-Germain-des-Pr^s, to which wealthy 
religious establishment the revenues arising from the 
annual meeting accrued. The ground was divided 
into regular streets, consisting of booths or shops, built 
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with timber; the principal streets on the side of the 
Rue des Quatre -Vents, by which the Fair was ap- 
proached from -the north, being occupied by dealers in 
bijouterie, ivory, sculpture, pictures, and wearing 
appareL Here also were several caf^s and cabarets. 
In other streets were booths in which were to be seen 
jugglers, rope-dancers, mountebanks, and marionnettes. 
Besides these, there were caravans containing wild 
beasts, then a novelty to the Parisians. In the Fair 
there were no less than four large theatres, at which 
the principal actors from the regular theatres performed, 
and there was also a large building, in which masked 
balls and ballets were given. 

The mania for gambling then prevailing in Paris 
was strongly displayed at the Fair of Saint-Germain, 
and at the caf^s, cabarets, and tripots, with which the 
place abounded, stock-jobbing was conducted as in the 
Eue Quincampoix. Speculation, in fact, had become 
a necessity of existence to the Mississipians. 

Although a police-regulation in force at the time 
interdicted play, under a penalty of three thousand 
livres, there were several gambling-houses where cards, 
dice, biribi, faro, lansquenet, and other games of 
chance were openly played. In these tripots, billets 
de banque for fifty or sixty thousand livres were staked 
on a card or a cast of the die by the Mississippians, 
with as much unconcern as if the notes had been mere 
waste paper. Play, however, was not confined to the 
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gambling-houses and cabarets, but went on in all the 
shops, where the tradesmen provided cards and dice 
for their customers, while the bystanders betted on the 
play. 

The Fair of Saint-Germain, which, as we have 
shown, was the grand rendezvous of all the dissipated 
society of Paris — and at no period was society so 
dissipated as during the Regency — had special at- 
tractions for the Comte de Horn and his profligate 
companions, and it will not appear surprising that, 
after the opening of the Fair, they should abandon the 
Eue Quincampoix for the new scene of dissipation, and 
spend the whole of their time in mingling with the 
amusements of the place, doing business with the stock- 
jobbers in the cafds, playing at biribi or hazard with 
the dealers in bijouterie, gambling desperately in the 
tripots, revelling in the cabarets, and creating disturb- 
ances at the theatres and in the salle de danse. 

During all this time a constant run of ill luck at- 
tended the Comte de Horn. He was unlucky in his 
speculations, and still more unlucky at play, and had 
it not been that his companions were somewhat more 
fortunate, and shared their purses with him, he would 
have been in a desperate plight. It was while haunting 
the Fair of Saint-Germain, and living in the dissolute 
manner we have described, that De Mille became 
acquainted with a number of reckless spendthrifts, 
whose habits and principles were congenial to his 
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own, and he began to organise a body of desperadoes 
calculated to aid him in carrying out a scheme which 
he had conceived of wholesale plunder in the Kue 
Quincampoix. 

The Comte de Horn, as we have already mentioned, 
was connected with the noblest families in the Low 
Countries, and one day, meeting his cousin, the young 
Due d'Aremberg, a prince of the Pays Bas, he invited 
him to sup with him at the Vieux Loup, the principal 
tavern in the Fair of Saint-Germain, where good cheer 
and excellent wine could be obtained, though at a 
most extravagant rate. The whole night was spent in 
revelry, the young topers trying who could drink most. 
Incredible was the ntimber of flasks they emptied. 
About six o'clock in the morning they sallied forth, 
ready for any mischief, and followed by their lacqueys, 
each of whom bore a bottle of champagne and a goblet. 
After wandering through the deserted streets of the 
Fair, and disturbing the occupants of the booths by 
their shouts, they resolved to seek amusement else- 
where, and, passing along the Eue de Yarennes and 
the Kue du Four, made their way into the Pont-Neuf, 
where they stopped to salute the equestrian statue of 
Henri Quatre, and drank a glass to thd memory of the 
"vert galant" monarch, after which they proceeded to- 
wards the church of Saint-Germain-rAuxerrois. 

As they entered the open space in jfront of this 
noble pile, one of the finest specimens of ecclesiastical 
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architecture in Paris, they encountered a dismal pro- 
cession, which ought to have put serious thoughts into 
their heads. 

A bier, sustaining a coffin covered with a pall, 
surrounded by lighted' tapers and candles, and provided 
with an aspersorium, was being borne slowly towards 
the porch of the church. 

"Who goes there?" demanded the Comte de Horn 
of an old man who was kneeling on the ground in the 
path of the procession. "Who is being taken to his 
last home, I say, coquin?" he repeated. 

"'Tis the Sieur Nigon, the procureur," replied the 
man. "He used to live in yonder cloister." 

"What I my old friend, Nigon!" cried De Horn, 
who had never heard of the defunct procureur before. 
"So he is gone. Poor fellow! I must bid him adieu." 

So saying, he staggered forward, and placing him- 
self in the way of the bier, ordered the bearers to halt 
and set down their load. 

"Do not interrupt us in the performance of our 
duty," said a priest, advancing. He was a venerable- 
looking man, with a mild expression of countenance. 
"Stand aside and let 'us pass." 

But, instead of complying, De Horn and his com- 
panions, attended by the lacqueys, surrounded the 
bier, and the count plucking aside the pall, disclosed 
the ghastly features of the dead man — the coffin being 
unclosed. 
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"Ah I my poor dear NigonI" he cried. "I re- 
cognise you now. And so you have been foolish 
enough to die, eh? What was the cause of your death, 
my poor friend? Thirst, no doubt. Thirst kills us all. 
I should die if I didn't drink. To drink is to live. 
Wine will revive you. Drink, I say, my friend." And 
taking a goblet of champagne from his servant, he 
held it towards the corpse, continuing thus: "Cast off 
that hideous black mantle, quit these crows, and come 
and make merry with us." 

"Cease this irreverent talk, and depart," cried the 
priest, "or I shall call upon those around me to drive 
you hence." 

By this time a crowd had collected near the spot, 
but they were kept off by De Mille and the others 
who had drawn their swords. 

"I tell you my worthy friend, Nigon, died of 
thirst," cried De Horn. "He must have something to 
drink. If you won't allow him wine, he shall have 
water." 

With this he vaulted upon the bier, and bestriding 
the coffin, seized the b^nitier, and poured its contents 
upon the face of the deceased, calling out, "Drink, 
my poor friend, drink!" 

"This is an act of dreadful impiety," cried the 
priest, horror-stricken. "Thou art a wretch abandoned 
of heaven, and the curse of the Church will fall upon 
thee and upon thy godless companions." 

12* 
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Scandalised by the impious proceeding, the crowd 
made a rush upon the young men, and succeeded in 
disarming them, while the priest's attendants dragged De 
Horn from the bier. In the scuffle, however, the tapers 
were extinguished, and the pall was much damaged. 

Anxious to prevent further disturbance, and having 
far more consideration for the profane young men than 
they deserved, the good priest ordered the bearers to 
convey the bier quickly into the church, and they ac- 
complished their task without further interruption. 

Scarcely, however, had the bier passed through the 
door of the sacred edifice, than a hawker appeared on 
the place, calling out the last ordinance relating to a 
new coinage of silver crowns, which were termed in 
derision "les enfants morts n^s." 

On hearing this, De Horn and the others went up 
to the hawker, and each procuring a copy of the arr^t, 
they marched towards the church, followed by the 
crowd, who were curious to see what would ensue. 
Luckily for himself at this juncture, the Due d'Arem- 
berg fell down in a state of drunken insensibility, and 
was carried off by the lacqueys. 

On entering the church, De Horn and the two 
others remained standing quietly in one of the aisles, 
until the priests and choristers commenced the requiem, 
when they came forward and chanted in a loud voice 
the title and terms of the decree. Such irreverence 
was not to be endured. The service was instantly 
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stopped, and an end was put to the scandal by the 
appearance of the archers of the grande-pr^v6t^, by 
whom the offenders were taken into custody, and 
brought before M^ de Machault, the lieutenant-general 
of police. By him they were sent to the Bastille. 

When particulars of the occurrence were related to 
the Kegent, he laughed heartily, but Law, who was 
with him at the time, shook his head, and said it was 
a sinister event, and looked like a presage of some dire 
catastrophe. 

"Bah! you are annoyed because they sang a re- 
quiem over 4es enfanto morts n^s,^ as the Mississippians 
call your new ^cus," laughed the Regent. "A week 
at the Bastille will be punishment enough for the 
offence." 

The Eegent's injunctions were of course obeyed, 
and after a week^s confoiement, the prisoners were 
liberated. 
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IIL 

M. de Machault. 

About this time the public were greatly alarmed 
by a series of crimes, the perpetrators of which could 
not be discovered. The frequency and extraordinary 
nature of these crimes created the utmost consternation 
among the wealthy brokers and jobbers, and represen- 
tations having been made to Law, he sent for M. de 
Machault, lieutenant-general of police, to confer with 
him on the subject. 

"No doubt some terrible crimes have lately been 
committed, monseigneur," said the lieutenant-general, 
in reply to Law's inquiries, "and the perpetrators have 
hitherto baffled our vigilance, but as we shall redouble 
our eflforts, they cannot escape us long. Last night a 
dreadful deed was committed, of which you may not 
have heard. A certain Madame Dupin received yester- 
day three hundred thousand livres in billets de banque 
from M. Tourton, the banker in the Eue Quincampoix. 
Nothing more was heard of her till this morning, when 
at an early hour a hired carriage was found by the 
watch, upset, and without horses or driver, near the 
walls of the Temple. On searching the vehicle, the 
watch discovered, to their horror, a sack filled with 
the mutilated body of a woman. It was completely 
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hacked in pieces. I have since ascertained that the 
victim was Madame Dupin. This crime corresponds 
with another, perpetrated only a few days ago, showing 
that the same hand has been at work in both cases. 
General Bragousse sent his valet to a broker in the 
Eue QuincampoiK to negotiate a hundred thousand 
shares. The man disappeared, and the general be- 
lieved he had decamped with the money. But it was 
not so. The body of the unfortunate valet was found, 
hacked in pieces, beneath the Pont Eoyal. That many 
other crimes of a similar nature must have been com- 
mitted, is certain, since a quantity of legs and arms, 
with other fragments of persons who have been assas- 
sinated, have been dragged out of the Seine. Corpses 
are found daily in the river, but it is difficult to tell 
whether the unfortunates have committed suicide or 
died by violence." 

"A frightful state of things," remarked Law. 
"Public safety requires that these assassins should be 
discovered, and a terrible example made of them." 

"All suspected persons are carefully watched," 
replied Machault, "and I have no doubt we shall 
secure the miscreants before long. We are aware that 
the notorious Cartouche is now in Paris, and these 
audacious crimes seem traceable to him. But society 
is shockingly demoralised. Eobberies are constantly 
being committed by young libertines of good family. 
Many of these brigands have been arrested, but their 
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places are quickly filled up by others. At this moment, 
were we to go to the Kue Quincampoix, I could point 
out to you ft hundred richly-dressed galliards, ap- 
parently young men of fashion, who are really cheats 
and pickpockets." 

"The street must be cleared of such villains, or it 
will not be safe to do business within it," observed 
Law. 

"I intend to clear it," replied the lieutenant-general. 
"But I do not wish to cause alarm. I may mention 
to you, monseigneur, that an atrocious design has been 
conceived by these libertines, which, were it put into 
execution, would astound all Paris. It is this. They 
have planned to form themselves into bands — each 
band to have a leader. Their design is to secure the 
guard stationed at the gates of the Eue Quincampoix, 
and then, sword in hand, fall upon the stock-jobbers, 
and rifle them of their porte-feuilles. In this way, they 
calculate upon an immense booty." 

"I trust they will not have an opportunity of ex- 
ecuting the atrocious design," observed Law. 

"Fear nothing, monseigneur. The contrivers of the 
scheme are under surveillance. You may remember 
that the Comte de Horn, with Captain de Mille and 
the Chevalier D^Etampes, were sent to the Bastille for 
interrupting the interment of the procureur Nigon." 

"I perfectly recollect the scandalous occurrence," 
replied Law. "But what of those young men? Surely 
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they are not implicated in the criminal design you 
have alluded to?" 

"I have reason to believe the plan was contrived 
by one of them," replied Machault. "They have just 
been liberated from the Bastille, but I suspect it will 
not be long before they are sent back again." 

"Strict watch ought to be kept over them," said 
Law. "There never was a time when it was more 
necessary for the police to be vigilant than at present." 

"You shall have no cause for complaint, mon- 
seigneur," returned the lieutenant-general. "If any 
further discoveries are made, I will not fail to report 
them to you." 

So saying, he bowed and took his leave. 



IV. 

M. Lacroix. 

On their liberation from the Bastille, the Comte de 
Horn and his companions proceeded to the Fair of 
Saint-Germain, where they indulged themselves in a 
revel which nearly exhausted their funds. On examin- 
ing their porte-feuilles next morning, they found they 
had only a few hundred livres left. Worse than all, 
they owed a large bill to the landlord of the H6tel de 
Flandre, where they lodged, and he threatened them 
with imprisonment if it was not paid. In this emei^ 
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gency, De Mille again undertook to supply them with 
funds, and at once proceeded to the H6tel Mazarin, 
where he found his father in a bureau with several 
clerks. 

"Permit me a word with you in private, M. La- 
borde," he said. 

"I am busy, sir, and cannot attend to you," re- 
turned his father, scarcely noticing him. "Come at 
some other time." 

"My business cannot be delayed ," returned De 
Mille. "I have something important to say to you." 

Thinking it might be difficult to get rid of him 
without a scene, which he was anxious, if possible, to 
avoid, Laborde, with evident reluctance, led the way 
to an inner room. 

"Now, sir, what is it?" he demanded, closing the 
door. "The old story, eh? — money!" 

"Ay, money, father," replied De Mille. "I am in 
a terrible fix, or I wouldn't apply to you. Give me a 
hundred thousand livres, and dictate your own terms. 
Bid me leave Paris, and I go." 

"I have no reliance whatever on your promises, 
sir, and, apparently, you pay little heed to whart I gay 
to you. I have told you I will give you no more 
money, and I do not mean to break my word." 

"Then I shall commit some desperate action, and 
you will be responsible for it" 
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"That tlireat does not trouble me," rejoined La- 
borde. "I care not what becomes of you." 

"But you care for your own reputation. If I am 
driven to crime, you will be dishonoured. You are 
rich, and won't feel the loss of the paltry sum I ask 
of you. It will profit you more to save your son from 
ruin than to accumulate wealth in your coflters." 

"I am not to be moved by either supplication or 
threats," rejoined his father, sternly. "You shall have 
no further assistance from me." 

"Is this your determination, sir?" said De Mille, 
regarding him fiercely. 

"It is my fixed determination," rejoined Laborde. 

"Very well, then," said his son. "When you next 
hear of me, you may, perhaps, regret it." 

And he quitted the room. 

Scarcely was he gone, than his father, struck by 
his manner, relented, and followed him, with the in- 
tention of calling him back. But he had already 
quitted the bureau. While Laborde was reflecting 
upon the course he ought to take, he cast his eyes 
upon a respectable-looking, middle-aged man, who was 
seated in the bureau. This was a broker named 
LacroS. At the sight of him an idea occurred to La- 
borde. 

"M. Lacroix," he said, "did you notice the person 
who has just gone out?" 

"I did, sir," replied Lacroix. "It is Captain de 
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Mille. I have often seen him with the Comte de 
Horn and the Chevalier D'Etampes in the Eue Quin- 
campoix." 

"Step into my room for a moment," said Laborde. 
And, as the broker followed him into the chamber, he 
shut the door, and went on: "I have something for 
you to do, Lacroix. It is a delicate task that I desire 
you to fulfil. Between ourselves, Captain de Mille is 
in difficulties, and I want to aid him, though I do not 
wish to appear in the matter. Take this porte-feuille. 
It contains a hundred and fifty thousand livres in bil- 
lets de banque. Go to the Eue Quincampoix, and, if 
you see Captain de Mille, accost him, and inquire if 
he has ^ny actions to sell. I know he has none, but 
he will, no doubt, procure the shares from some other 
broker. But mind this. He is to make five thousand 
livres by the transaction. You understand?" 

"Perfectly, sir," replied Lacroix. "And I will 
faithfully carry out your instructions." 

And he departed on his errand. In about an hour, 
he returned to inform his employer that he had been 
successful. 

"I have seen Captain de Mille and his Mends," he 
said, "and all has gone as you would have it* They 
have agreed to sell me twenty-^ve shares. I am to 
meet them to-morrow morning at seven o^ clock at the 
Ep^e de Bois, in the Euelle de Venise, to conclude 
the affair." 
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"You have managed it excellently," replied La- 
borde. "But don't forget my instructions. Calculate 
the price so that Captain de Mille can make five 
thousand livres." 

"It shall be done," replied Lacroix. 



V. 

The Ep^e de Bois. 

"Chance seems to have thrown the very man we 
want into our hands," said De Mille to his friends, 
after Lacroix had left them. "We must get possession 
of his porte-feuille to-morrow morning." 

"I am ready for anything," said De Horn. 

"And so am I,'' said D'Etampes. "But let us talk 
the matter over before we decide. It is useless to 
commit a crime if it can be avoided." 

"Meantime, let us have something to drink," said 
De Horn. 

This being agreed to, they entered the H6tel de 
Louisiane and called for a bottle of cognac, which 
being set before them by Rossignol, they each swal- 
lowed i large glass of the spirit. 

"Now," said De Mille, "we can look our position 
fairly in the face. I have already explained to you 
that I have failed to obtain money in the quarter I 
expected. We can only muster three hundred livres 
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amongst us, barely sufficient for our expenses to-night. 
To-morrow, we shall be without a sou." 

"Unless my brother. Prince Maximilian, to whom 
I have written in very urgent terms, should send me a 
remittance," remarked the Comte de Horn; "but I 
confess I don't expect it." 

"At all events, it won't do to calculate upon the 
chance," said De Mille. "We cannot aflPord to wait. 
Unless we can pay a hundred thousand livres to the 
landlord of our hotel to-morrow, we shall be clapped 
in prison, that is certain. We must have the money." 

"We are all agreed upon that point," said De 
Horn. "But how?" 

"Take another glass of brandy," replied De Mille, 
filling the count's glass, "and I'll tell you. To-morrow 
morning we must take that man's portfolio from him." 

"But he is not likely to yield it up without a 
struggle," remarked De Horn. 

"We must prevent the struggle — poniard him, 
and then take his porte-feuille." 

"I am not squeamish," said D'Etampes. "I don't 
mind robbing the man, but assassination is not to my 
taste." 

"What say you, De Horn?" demanded De Mille. 
"Do you agree to the plan?" 

"I do," replied the count. "D'Etampes can keep 
watch outside the room while the deed is done. Have 
you a poniard, De Mille?" 
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"No," replied the other. "Let us go and procure 
weapons. There is a cutler on the Pont-Neuf who 
will serve our turn. On the way, we can talk over 
the plan." 

Proceeding to the Pont-Neuf, they procured the 
weapons they required; after which they went to the 
Fair of Saint-Germain, where they passed the night in 
riot, till, overcome by their potations, they fell asleep 
in their chairs. Well would it have been if they could 
have slept on, but at an early hour De Mille shook oflF 
his slumbers, and, rousing De Horn, said to him, in a 
low voice: 

"It is nearly six o'clock. Our appointment is 
for seven. If we arrf not punctual, we may lose our 
man." 

"I thought the deed was done," replied De Horn, 
with a ghastly look. "I have been dreaming of a 
dreadful struggle." 

"You have had a nightmare, that is all," rejoined 
De Mille. 

And he then proceeded to waken D'Etampes. 

"I wish you would leave me out of the business," 
said the latter, shuddering. "My courage fails me. I 
like the job less than ever, now." 

"No, you must go with us," said De Mille, suspi- 
ciously. "Be yourself, and shake off this irresolu- 
tion. The affair will soon be settled. Have you got 
your poniard?" he added, in a low voice, to De Horn. 
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"Ay, it is here," replied the other, touching his 
vest. 

Sallying forth, they shaped their course to the 
Pont-lSTeuf, which they crossed, and then proceeding 
along the Quai de la M^gisserie, entered the Bue 
Saint D^nis. 

By this time, the Comte de Horn and De Mille, 
whose nerves were of iron, had shaken off the effects 
of their nocturnal debauch, and marched along with 
vigorous step; but D'Etampes walked with unsteady 
gait, and his companions had frequently to stop for 
him. Though the appearance of all three betokened 
the disorders in which they had been indulging, there 
was nothing in the circumstanfee to excite surprise, 
since there were many other young men in the streets 
of equally dissolute look. 

Turning into the Rue Aubry-le- Boucher, they 
passed through the grille, which had not been long 
opened, and entered the Rue Quincampoix. 

Even at this early hour there were a good many 
persons in the street, and business had already com- 
menced. Several brokers addressed the young men, 
offering them shares, but they took no heed, and, 
passing on, soon reached the Ruelle de Venise. 

At the farther end of this blind alley, now known 
as the Impasse de Venise, stood the Ep^e de Bois; a 
third-rate cabaret, very inferior to the taverns in the 
Bue Quincampoix, and only frequented by the lower 
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order of Mississippians. De IMille had selected it as a 
place of rendezvous, because neither he nor his as- 
sociates were known at the house. 

Plunging into the alley, where there was no 
crowd to impede their progress, they soon reached 
the Ep^e de Bois, but Lacroix had not yet arrived. 

Two persons, however, were standing at the door 
of the cabaret, and in these they recognised the Irish- 
men whom they had fleeced some months before. The 
rencontre was by no means agreeable, but they made 
the best of it, and returned the salutations addressed 
to them by the Hibernians, whose appearance betokened 
a decided change of fortune for the worse. By this 
time the Irishmen had managed to acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of the French language to make themselves 
understood, and they were exchanging a few words 
with De Horn and the others, when Lacroix was seen 
coming down the alley. On this, De Mille went to 
meet hinL 

"I hope I have not kept you waiting, sir?" said 
Lacroix. 

"Pray make no apologies, sir," replied De Mille. 
"We are rather before our time. But let us go into 
the house, and settle our affair." 

"Willingly, sir," replied Lacroix. "I am all ready 
for you." 

'^h "I hope you haven't forgotten your porte-feuille, 
M. Lacroix," remarked De MiUe, forcing a laugh. 

John Law, II, 13 
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"Rest easy, sir; it is here," replied Lacroix, 
touching his breast. 

They then entered the cabaret, and summoning' the 
gar^on, De Mille ordered a private room. Ad the 
garden was conducting them to a chamber on the firdt 
floor, they again encountered the Irishmen, who told 
them they were lodging in the cabaret, on the second 
floor, and should be happy to see them when they had 
done their business. Internally execrating them, De 
Mille promised to come up to their room, and to his 
great relief they went away. 

The party were then shown into a meanly-furnished 
chamber by the gaxQon, when De Horn addressed him 
thus: "We have an important negotiation to arrange 
with this gentleman, and do not desire to be inter- 
rupted. Prepare a good breakfast — a very good 
breakfast, d'ye hear, gar^on? but don't serve it till we 
ring the bell." 

"Monsieur may depend he shall have an excellent 
d^jetiner," replied the garQon. 

"Mind I" cried De Mille, "we are on no accotfnt to 
be interrupted." 

The garQon nodded, and as soon as he was goM, 
Lacroix began to make calculations upon a pieocf <tf 
paper. 

At a sign &om De Mille, D'Etampes then quitted 
the room, and stationed himself on the stain outside 
the door. 
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The moment for action bad now arrived, aiid the 
assassins, who had been closely watching their victim, 
approached him. 

"I see 70U are making your calculations, M. 
Lacroix," said De Mille. "Have you sufficient funds 
to pay ns for twenty-five shares at sixteen thousand 
livres each?" 

"I will tell you in a moment," said Lacroix. "I 
have a proposition to make to you in reference to 
the shares, which I am persuaded will meet with 
your approval. But first allow me to finish my calcu- 
lation." 

While he was thus occupied, De Mille leaned over 
his shoulder, and suddenly seizing the two confers of 
the cloth with which the table was covered, twidted 
the linen round the head of Lacroix so tightly as to 
prevent him crying out, while at the same moment De 
Horn, who was standing near, poniard in hand, 
plunged the weapon three or four times into the breast 
of the unfortunate man. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the assassins to 
stifle the cries of their wretched victim, they could not 
prevent the escape of some fearful groans. These ap- 
palling sounds, coupled with the trampling of feet and 
the fall of several articles upset in the desperate 
struggle, reached the ears of Terry, who was in the 
room above, and listening attentively, he became con- 
vinced that some terrible deed was being enacted. 
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"Whist! Pat," he cried to his companion, who was 
changing a portion of his attire in an inner chamber. 
"D'ye hear them groans? As shore as the world, 
there's murder goin' on in the room beneath us." 

"Murder is it?" cried Pat, presenting himself at 
the door of communication between the rooms. "Bj 
my troth, that did sound very like a groan." 

"Clap your ear to the plank, as I'm doin', and 
ye'U be quite sartin ov it," said Terry. "Saints pre- 
sarve us! somebody's kilt," he added, as the sound 
of a heavy body falling on the floor was distinctly 
heard. 

"Out wid ye, Terry! and see wot's the matter," 
cried Pat. "Alarm the house. I'll be wid ye in a 
twinklin'." 

Terry did not require a second bidding, but rushed 
out. On reaching the stairs, he perceived D'Etampes 
standing- as sentinel at the door of the chamber in 
which the foul deed was being enacted. The blanched 
features and attitude of the wretch excited Terry's 
suspicions, and he determined to seize him. D'Etampes, 
however, did not wait for the other's approach, but, 
feeling certain that the alarm would be instantly given, 
hurried down stairs, and made good his retreat. 
Instead of following him, Terry stopped at the door of 
the fatal chamber, aud peering through a crevice in it, 
beheld a sight that &oze the blood in his veins. 

The body of the unfortunate Lacroix was lying on 
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the floor bathed in blood. Beside it stood De Horn, 
who was cleansing his poniard from its ruddy stains 
with a napkin, ever and anon glancing at his prostrate 
victim. De Mille, who seemed almost unconcerned at 
the atrocious deed, had possessed himself of the porte- 
feuille, and was feasting his greedy eyes with its 
contents. Little did he think that the porte-feuille 
was from his own father, and might have been obtained 
without bloodshed. 

So horrified was Terry by the dreadful spectacle 
that met his gaze, that for a moment or two he could 
not stir. Rousing himself at last, he noticed that the 
key was in the lock, upon which he quickly fastened 
the door, and then flew down stairs to give the 
alarm. 

The grating of the key in the lock startled the two 
assassins. Throwing down his poniard, De Horn sprang 
to the door and found it fastened. At that moment he 
heard the cry of the Irishman. 

"Perdition!" he exclaimed. "The alarm has been 
given." 

Even at this terrible conjuncture, De Mille pre- 
served his coolness, and thrusting the porte-feuille, for 
which he had bartered his soul, into his breast, rushed 
to the window and threw it open. 

On looking out, he saw that by means of certain 
projections in the timber of which the house was con- 
structed descent was practicable, and, as luck would 
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have it, there was no one at the moment in that part 
of the alley. 

"Saved!" he cried. "We can get down here." 

"I^ose not a moment," cried De Horn, who was 
close behind him. "I hear them on the stairs." 

De Mille then got through the window, and being 
very light and active, quickly reached a brow post, 
whence he let himself drop to the ground, but in the 
fall, which was &om too great a height, he sprained 
his an^le severely. De Horn was more fortunate, and 
reached the ground in safety. Eegardless of his 
companion, who limped after him, De Horn rsai to- 
wards the Sue Quincampoix, and plunging into the 
crowd, which by this time had considerably augmented, 
disappeared. 

Meantime, Terry, accompanied by the tavern- 
ilLeeper and a couple of gardens, burst into the room 
which the assassins had just quitted. While the others 
were transfixed by the ghastly spectacle presented to 
their gaze, Terry rushed to the open window and 
caught sight of De Mille, who, unable to proceed 
farther, was seeking refuge in a door-way. 

"Thene's one ov 'em! I see him!" cried Terry. 
"Come wid me, Pat," he added to his comrade. "We'll 
have him in less than no time!" 

Cftught in his retreat by the two Irishmen, De 
Kille was speedily overpowered, and being dragged 
back to the cabaret, was taken to the chamber of 
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death and confronted with his victim. It was im- 
possible for him to deny his guilt, and he did not 
attempt it. The porte-feuille was found upon him, 
and his laced ruffles and coat-sleeves were stained with 
blood. 



VI. 

The Porter of the Halle. 

Meantime, the alarm had been given by the gardens 
of the cabaret, and in an incredibly short space of 
time it was known by every one in the Eue Quin- 
campoix that a frightful assassination had been com- 
mitted by some young men of rank at the Ep^e de 
Bois, in the Suelle de Yenise. 

The gates at the Sue Aubry-le-Boucher and die 
Eue-aux-Ours were closed, and no one was allowed by 
the guard to pass through without strict investigation. 
But these precautions were taken too late, as far as 
D'Etampes was concerned. Long before the alarm 
was given he was out of the £ue Quincampoiz, and, 
springing into a hired coach, drove with all possible 
expedition to the H6tel de Flandre, where he secured 
a few portable effects, and then quitted Paris. Nor 
was he afterwards taken, but passed the remainder of 
his days in the Dutch Indies, under the name of 
Grandpr^. 
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The Comte de Horn managed to elude the vigil- 
ance of the corps-de-garde stationed at the grille of 
the Rue-Aubry-le-Boucher, but his habiliments being 
torn,, and stained with blood, he did not dare to 
proceed along the Bue Saint Denis, but hurried to- 
wards the Halle, with the intention of entering some 
obscure cabaret in that quarter. 

The market was then at its height, and he might 
have escaped detection, had not his scared looks and 
disordered attire attracted the attention of a sturdy 
porter, who caught hold of him and stopped him. 

"Hola, monsieur!" cried this personage, detaining 
him in his rough gripe. "What's the matter? From 
the blood upon your shirt and sleeves, I judge you 
have been engaged in a desperate fray. Have you 
been fighting with some of the canaille in the Halle? 
You look like a person of quality. Can I serve 
you?" 

"I am infinitely obliged to you, my good friend," 
replied De Horn, terrified by the detention. "I am, 
as you conjecture, a person of condition. The blood 
you see upon my dress is my own. I have been set 
upon by ruffians in a tavern hard by, and deem my- 
self lucky in escaping with life." 

"Mille diables!" exclaimed the porter. "This is 
a case for the commissary of police. AUons, monsieur, 
m conduct you to the office." 

"You are very obliging, my friend, but I needn't 
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tremble you to go with me," replied De Horn. "Direct 
me to the office — that will suffice." 

"Bah! it's no trouble at all. The office is close at 
hand — in the Rue Aubry-le-Boucher. I know M. 
Begnard, the commissary, very well. I'll introduce 
you to him." 

"But there is no sort of necessity, I tell you," said 
De Horn, scarcely able to conceal his uneasiness. "If 
the office is in the Rue Aubry-le-Boucher I can easily 
find it" 

"You had better have me with you, or you will be 
insulted by the dames de la Halle," rejoined the 
porter. "Some of 'em, I see, are eyeing you sharply 
abeady." 

Finding he could not get rid of his tormentor 
without exciting suspicion, De Horn suffered himself 
to be conducted to the Rue Aubry-le-Boucher, the 
porter keeping close to his side all the way, so that 
flight was impossible. 

On arriving at the police-office, they were at once 
ushered into the presence of M. Regnard, the commis- 
sary, who listened attentively to De Horn's tale. Be- 
fore, however, the wretched young man had concluded 
his recital, a tumult was heard in the outer room, and 
an officer rushed in to say that a frightful assassina- 
tion had just been committed at the Ep^e de Bois, in 
the Ruelle de Venise, by two young seigneurs, of 
whom one was taken, but the other had escaped. 
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"Then this is the man you want! — this is the 
second assassin!" cried the porter, pointing to De 
Horn, whose looks and demeanour proclaimed his 
guilt. "The moment I clapped eyes upon him I said 
to myself that man is an assassin, and I w«i3 de- 
termined not to let him go, but to bring him to you, 
M. le Commissaire. He came quietly enough, I must 
say; but I would have brought him by force if he had 
resisted." 

"You have done well, Bertrand," said Begnard, 
approvingly; "and if, as I suspect, this should turn 
out to be the man, you shall be handsomely re- 
warded." 

"I want no reward for bringing an assassin to 
justice," replied Bertrand. "I have merely acted like 
a good citizen." 

At a sign firom the commissary, two more officers 
were called in, and De Horn was arrested. On being 
interrogated, he did not seek to disguise his name and 
rank, expecting that when he stated that he belonged 
to the highest ranks of the nobility, that he was the 
younger brother of a Prince of the Pays Bas, a relative 
of the Emperor of Germany, of the Princess Palatine, 
and of the Begent himself, M. Regnard would order 
his release. But in this expectation he was deceived. 
The announcement merely let the commissary know 
that this was one of the young seigneurs about whom 
he had previously received instructions from his chief, 
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M. de Machault. So he ordered a detachment of 
archers to be sent for, and as soon as they arrived 
took the prisoner to the Ep^e de Bois. 

The crowd in the Eue Quincampoix was in an 
extraordinarily excited and tumultuous state. Exe- 
crations and menaces greeted the prisoner as he passed 
along, and but for the strong guard that surrounded 
him, he might have fared ill. 

The Buelle de Venise was blocked up, but a pas- 
sage being cleared through the throng, De Horn was 
taken into the cabaret, and led to the room in which 
the body of his victim was still lying. Here he 
found his guilty associate, who cast one look at him 
as he was brought in, but not a word passed between 
them. 

In the room, seated at the table, and writing notes, 
was M. de Machault. He had been hastily summoned, 
and, ever since his arrival, had been occupied in 
examining the witnesses, the chief of whom were 
the two Irishmen, the tavern-keeper, and the garden. 
By these witnesses De Millers guilt had idready been 
established, and their evidence in regard to De Hom^s 
participation in the crime was equally conclusive. 

The inquiry did not last long. Satisfied of the 
guilt of both parties, M. de Machault ordered them to 
be taken to the Grand Ch^telet, and they were escorted 
thither by the archers, the same fearM demonstrations 
from the crowd accompanying them as had attended 
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De Horn on his way to the Ep^e de Bois. The 
prisoners were not allowed to have any discourse 
together, hut were lodged in separate dungeons. 

After sending the prisoners to the Grand Chd^telet, 
M. de Machault repaired to the Hotel Law, where he 
had an interview with the comptroller-generaL He 
subsequently went to the Palais Royal, to learn the 
Regent^s pleasure respecting the Comte de Horn, and 
was told that justice must take its course. Shortly 
afterwards, Law had an audience of the Regent, and 
in consequence of the comptroller-general's representa- 
tions, an order was sent by the Regent to the presid- 
ing judge of the court of the Grand Chatelet, enjoining 
that the two assassins, having been taken flagrante 
delicto, should be brought to trial without delay. In 
obedience to this mandate, on the very next day the 
process commenced. 

By this time De Horn had fully recovered his 
confidence, persuading himself that he had interest 
enough' to save him from the penalty of his crime, 
and, though De Mille did not entertain the same 
conviction, his natural audacity stood him in good 
stead, and he betrayed no misgiving as to the result of 
the trial. Li fact, the demeanour of both was marked 
with so much levity, and they seemed so utterly in- 
sensible of the enormity of the offence laid to their 
charge, as to excite the indignation and reprehension 
of the court. 
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After a long and patient examination, thej were 
found guilty, and sentenced to be broken alive on the 
wheel in the Place de Grive, on the sixth day from 
that on which their crime had been committed. This 
terrible sentence did not produce much effect upon the 
prisoners, and for the simple reason that neither of 
them believed it would be carried into effect. 

"Don't be cast down," whispered De Horn to his 
companion in crime. "This is mere form. We are not 
destined to make a spectacle in the Place de Grfeve. 
My friends have promised to obtain us a pardon from 
the Regent." 

They were then removed by the officers in attend- 
ance, and taken back to their dungeons. 



VII. 

How the Regent revised to commate the Coxnte de Hom^s Sentence. 

The assassination of Lacroix created an extraordi- 
nary sensation throughout Paris. That such a daring 
crime could be committed in the open day, in a public 
cabaret, within a few yards of the crowded Rue Quin- 
campoix, where the cries of the victim might have been 
heard, filled all the speculators with alarm. Business 
was almost at a standstill in the Rue Quincampoix. 
The brokers were uneasy in their bureaux; the bankers 
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and money-lenders shut up their counters; and the 
Mississippians did not dare to bring their porte-fenilles 
with them. Many young men who had been known to 
associate with De Horn and the others were regarded 
with suspicion. 

Though a crime of this nature ^as as abhorrent to 
the feelings of the nobility as to those of all other 
classes of society, the condemnation of the Comte de 
Horn to the death of a common felon was felt as a 
blow to the whole order. Efforts had been made to 
divert the course of justice and screen the perpetrators 
of the crime, but such was the promptitude with which 
they were brought to trial, that these efforts were de- 
feated. The court had been crowded with persons of 
the highest rank, and amongst them were the Due de 
Chatillon, the Due d'Aremberg, the Prince de Robecq- 
Montmorency, and the Mar^chal dTsinghien, all four 
near relatives of the Comte de Horn, and it was the 
presence of these personages that made the unfortunate 
young man so confident of escape. To the proud 
nobles themselves the sentence passed upon their dis- 
honoured relative was a degradation which they could 
not brook, and their feelings were shared by the other 
nobles present On leaving the court, they held a 
conference together, and it was resolved that the Prince 
de Montmorency and the other connexions of the 
house of Horn should see the Begent without delay, 
and procure from his highness either the pardon of 
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their unfortunate relative, or a commutation of the 
sentence. 

Their intentions being reported to Law, he obtained 
an audience of the Eegent at an early hour on the 
following day, and implored his highness not to yield 
to any solicitations that might be made him to spare 
the assassins, as the atrocious nature of the ctUhe 
imperatively demanded that the sentence should be 
carried out. "The greatest consternation has be^ 
caused among all the holders of billets the banqtie,^' 
he said, "and a terrible example must be made of 
the offenders, to reassure them. Unless the Comtef 
de Katn and his associate are executed, there will no 
longer be any security for moneyed men in Paris. 1 
pray your highness, therefore, to be inflexible." 

"I feel with you," said the Eegent. "Such a crittef 
as this must not pass unpunished. I will turn a de^t 
ear to all the supplications addressed to me — n6 
matter by whom." 

Law had not been gone long, when, as hftd been 
foreseen, the Prince de Montmorency, the Dues de 
Chatillon and D'Aremberg, with the Mai^^chal dTsing- 
hieuy besought an interview with the Begent, and were 
at once admitted. 

The Eegent received them with great consideration, 
evincing by his manner the sympathy he felt for 
them. 

"We have come," said the Prince de Montmorency, 
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"as supplicants to your highness in behalf of our un- 
happy kinsman, the Comte de Horn. We do not for a 
moment attempt to extenuate the crime he has commit- 
ted. It is of the darkest dye, and deserves the severest 
punishment. If the consequences fell only upon his 
own head, we would not interpose between him and 
justice. Nay, if he were doomed to die by the axe, 
no word of remonstrance should be heard from us. 
Two of his ancestors died so. Philippe, Comte de 
Horn, was beheaded by the Duke of Alva in 1568, 
and two years later, Comte Floris de Horn was put to 
death in like manner by Philip II. of Spain. Their 
deaths brought no dishonour to the house. But if 
Comte Antoine de Horn should die the felon's death 
to which he has been adjudged, an ineffaceable stain 
will be cast on every branch of his illustrious house. 
There is scarcely a noble family in the Pays Bas but 
the house of Horn is allied with it. Shall dishonour 
be brought upon all these houses? Shall it be told to 
the Comte Maximilien, the proudest and most chivalrous 
of men, that his brother has been broken on the wheel? 
Shall it be told to the Emperor of Germany that a 
member of his royal house has died this shameful death? 
Even the Princess Palatine and your highness yourself 
will be touched by it." 

"Eh bien!" cried the Regent, "I will share the 
opprobrium with you all. That ought to be a consola- 
tion to the other relatives." 
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"I cannot believe, monseigneur, that you will in- 
flict this indelible disgrace upon a house so illustrious 
and so proudly allied," said the Max^chal d'Isinghien. 
"Your highness may not be aware that if Comte An- 
toine de Horn should be broken on the wheel, his 
family will be rendered infamous for three generations. 
Besides the shame they will have to endure, no male 
can become an abb^ or bishop, no female a canoness. 
At this very moment the sister of the unhappy An- 
toine is about to enter a convent, but she cannot do 
so if her brother dies this infamous death. For her 
sake — for the sake of her brother Prince Maximilien 
— for the sake of us all — commute this miserable 
young man^s sentence to decapitation. I ask no further 
grace, but I beseech you to save a noble house from 
dishonour." 

"It is not the mode of 'death that degrades, but 
the oflTence," replied the Regent. 

"La crime fait la honte, et non pas r^chafaad. 

The Comte de Horn has committed a felon^s act, and 
must die a felon's death. I cannot — will not com- 
mute his punishment." 

"I grieve to hear your highness say so," said the 
Due d'Aremberg, sternly. "By this severity you will 
make enemies of all the nobles of the Pays Bas and 
Germany, who will feel themselves outraged. The 
Emperor would have passed no such sentence." 

John Law. 11. ^^ 
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"I will go further than that," said Montmorency, 
boldly. "The Emperor will be justly indignant that 
one of his house should be executed like a felon." 

"I cannot help his anger," said the Regent, im- 
patiently. "If I make all the nobles of the Pays Bas, 
and all those of Germany, my mortal foes, I will not 
pervert justice." 

"Your nobility look to you as the guardian of 
their privileges, monseigneur," said the Due de Cha- 
tillon. "In your hands their honour ought to remain 
unsullied. You are yielding to the people, who 
clamour that the high birth of the Comte de Horn 
will shield him from the consequences of his crime; 
and the concession you are making will react upon 
the throne. We know the pressure that has been 
brought to bear upon your highness. We know that 
the comptroller-general has stated that an example 
must be made. But we beseech you to listen to our 
supplications, not to him. If this ignominious sentence 
is carried out, be assured we shall never forgive M. 
Law for the injury inflicted upon us." 

"Have you done, messieurs?" demanded the Re- 
gent, coldly. 

"We have," replied Montmorency, sternly. "And 
we only regret that we should have troubled your 
highness at all. We are persuaded you will rue this 
step." 

"I do not think so," returned the Regent. "But 
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I shall not shrink from the consequences, be they what 
they may. I am sorry I cannot listen to your prayers 
— that is impossible. But is there any other grace I 
can show you? Perhaps you may desire to visit your 
unhappy kinsman in his prison? If so, you shall have 
permission to do so." 

^here was a certain significance vin the tone in 
which this proposition was made, that conveyed more 
than the words implied, and after the supplicants had 
conferred a moment together, the Prince de Mont- 
morency said: 

"The Mar^chal dTsinghien and myself will avail 
ourselves of your highness's permission to visit the 
prisoner." 

"You will do well," rejoined the Regent. "Per- 
haps you may be able to reconcile him to his doom." 

"We will try," said Montmorency. 

And bowing profoundly, the whole party took 
their departure. 

As soon as they were gone, Noc^, who had been 
standing at the back of the cabinet, came forward. 

"Your highness has displayed more firmness than 
I expected," he remarked. 

"I cannot commute De Horn's sentence," replied 
the Regent. "I would rather displease the nobles 
than the people. I gave Montmorency a hint, and 
I hope he will act upon it." 

"I am sure he will," said Nocc. "But I doubt 

It* 
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whether De Horn has the courage to save himself from 
this ignominious death. Your highness must admit I 
am a good physiognomist. I foretold that this young 
man would come to a violent end." 

"I begin to think your prediction will be fulfilled," 
replied the Eegent. 



VIII. 

How the Prince de Montmorency and the Mar^chal Dlsinghien had an 
Interview with the Comte de Horn in the Grand Ch&telet. 

Later on in the day, and provided with a warrant 
from the Regent, the Prince de Montmorency and the 
Mar^chal d'Isinghien repaired to the Grand ChUtelet, 
in the dungeons of which their unhappy kinsman was 
bestowed. 

In these prisons, which were among the strongest 
in Paris, many tragical events occurred at the time of 
the League, and during the faction of the Armagnacs. 
Some of the dungeons were horrible places, as may be 
inferred from their names — les Chaines, la Fosse, le 
Puits, les Oubliettes, and les Boucheries. Prisoners 
were lowered into "le Puits," which was knee-deep in 
water, in the way that a bucket is let down into a 
well. In the lowest depths of the Grand Ch&telet 
there was a frightful hole called "Fin d'aise," in which 
a prisoner could neither stand upright nor sit down. 
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These dungeons were demolished at the commencement 
of the present century. 

But it was not in any of the horrible places just 
referred to that the Comte de Horn and Captain de 
Mille were confined. The cells allotted to both were 
large and airy — that in which De Horn was placed 
being denominated "le Paradis," while De Mille was 
lodged in "la Gloriettp." 

The high rank of the visitors, and the order which 
they brought from the Eegent, ensured them attention 
from the governor, M. Dartaguiette, who conducted 
them in person to the dungeon wherein thek relative 
was confined, assuring them it was the best in the 
Ch^telet, and as good as any chamber in the Bastille. 
After ushering them into the cell, M. Dartaguiette 
retired and left them alone with the prisoner — placing 
a gaoler outside the door. On their entrance, De 
Horn, who was seated at a little table, started joyfully 
to his feet, but their looks struck him with dismay. 

"Have you brought me a pardon?" he inquired. 

"You must prepare for the worst,"' replied Mont- 
morency. "The Regent is inexorable. We have not 
asked for a pardon, but merely for a commutation of 
your sentence to death by the axe. But this his high- 
ness refuses." 

"Must I, then, die?" almost shrieked De Horn. 

"Undoubtedly," rejoined D'Isinghien. "And, what 
is more, you deserve death." 
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"Ah! you have heen false to me!" cried Do Horn. 
"You have not besought the Regent to spare me, but 
to put me to death. You are traitors. But I will find 
others who will reach his highness." 

"Do not delude yourself by the idle expectation," 
said Montmorency, sternly. "I tell you the Eegent is 
inexorable. You have committed an atrocious crime, 
for which you deserve the deaih to which you are 
adjudged, and it is only because the manner of your 
execution will bring infamy upon the prince your 
brother, upon the princess your sister, and upon all 
connected with your house, that we have interceded 
for you." 

For a few minutes De Horn covered his face with 
his hands, and remained speechless. With quivering 
lips, and in broken accents, he then cried, 

"Save me! — oh, save me from this infamous 
death!" 

"There is only this means of escape," rejoined 
Montmorency, giving him a small phial. 

"What is this?" cried De Horn. "Poison?" 

"Drain that phial, and you will escape an ignomi- 
nious death, and save your family from infamy," said 
D'Isinghien. "Our errand is done." 

"Stay!" cried De Horn. "Take back the phial. 
I will not die thus. I distrust you. You want to get 
rid of me. The Regent will never allow his own 
kiaamaa to be executed." 
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"Indulge no such hope," rejoined Montmorency. 
"Your fate is the wheel, unless you avoid it by the 
means we have just oflFered you." 

"I cannot do it!" cried De Horn, thrusting the 
phial into Montmorency's hands. 

"What!" exclaimed the prince, contemptuously. 
"Are you of such a craven nature that you fear death? 
Would you bring infamy upon your illustrious house 
and all its connexions? Shame on you! — shame on 
you!" 

"But I shall not die!" cried the miserable young 
man. "The Kegent will pardon me." 

"Madman! you have no alternative but poison or 
a felon's death!" rejoined Montmorency. "Since you 
elect the latter, we have no further business here. You 
will not see us again." 

And he turned his back upon him. 

"You are the reproach of a noble race, and are 
only worthy to die upon the wheel," cried D'Isinghien, 
regarding him with abhorrence. 

Then, calling to the gaoler to open the door, they 
quitted the cell, leaving De Horn completely pro- 
strated. 
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IX. 

Of the last Interview between Laborde and his Son. 

Terrible was the eflFect produced upon Laborde 
by the intelligence that Lacroix had been barbarously 
assassinated. How could he do otherwise than charge 
himself with being the cause of the unfortunate man^s 
destruction! A fit seized him, and he fell down in- 
sensible. » Medical assistance being quickly procured 
by old Delmace, who was with him at the time, and 
who, in fact, had brought him the dreadful news, 
Laborde was saved from the consequences of the 
attack, but for two days his life was despaired of, 
and, during the whole of that time, he continued de- 
lirious. 

On the morning of the third day an improvement 
took place. Having slept for a few hours, he awoke 
refreshed, and the cloud that had obscured his mind 
had partially cleared away. The first object his gaze 
rested upon was his daughter, who was seated by his 
couch, watching over him, while at a little distance 
stood old Delmace. Though Laborde's faculties were 
still in a confused state, he was sensible that a great 
change had taken place in Colombe's looks, and that 
her countenance bore traces of deep mental anguish. 

"What is the matter with you, my child?" he in- 
quired, in feeble tones. "What has happened?" 
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"Do not ask me, father," she rejoined. "You have 
been ill. Do you feel better?" 

"Yes, I am better — much better," he rejoined. 
"But my head is still bewildered. I know some dire 
calamity has occurred. Don't keep it from me." 

Colombo made no reply, but turned away to hide 

her tears. All at once the dreadful truth rushed upon 

Laborde, and, raising himself, he called out, in a voice 

' that terrified both his daughter and old Delmace, the 

latter of whom rushed towards the bed. 

"Your precautions are in vain. The fiends are 
yelling in my ears that I am the father of an as- 
sassin." 

"Be calm, sir — be calm, I implore you," said 
Delmace, with difficulty restraining him. "For your 
daughter's sake be calm. You know not what she has 
endured. Be thankful to Heaven, sir, that if you have 
an evil son, who has caused you nothing but grief and 
shame, you have the best of daughters. Mademoiselle 
Colombo is an angel. She has been watching by 
you for two whole days and nights — ever since your 
attack." 

"You are right, Delmace," said Laborde, upon 
whom his old servant's words produced an instan- 
taneous eflFect; "Colombo is an angel of goodness, and 
I ought to be grateful to Heaven for bestowing such a 
daughter upon me. I have treated you unkindly, my 
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child," he added, taking her hand, "but if I am spared, 
I will make amends." 

"Oh! do not think of me, dear father," she said. 
"Guilty as Kaoul is, you must still think of him. 
Are you able to bear the afflicting news I have to tell 
you?" 

"I am," replied Laborde. "I would rather hear 
the worst, however painful it may be, than be kept in 
suspense. Does my wretched son yet live?" 

"He does," replied Colombe; "but he has been 

tried, and condemned to — to " She could not 

finish the sentence. 

"He is doomed to be broken on the wheel," sup- 
plied Delmace. "Three days hence the terrible sen- 
tence will be carried into eflFect at the Place de 
Grfeve." 

"Horror!" exclaimed Laborde, sinking back upon 
his couch with a groan. 

^You have said too much, Delmace," cried Co- 
lombe, reproachfully. "You have killed him by this 
intelligence." 

"Oh! no, no. I can bear it," said Laborde. "I 
myself am not free from guilt in this dreadful affair." 

"You, father — impossible!" exclaimed Colombe. ' 

"Your brain is wandering, sir," said Delmace. 

"No, my mind is clear enough now," rejoined 
Laborde. "I tell you that I have been unwittingly 
instrumental in causing the assassination of poor La- 
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croix. I sent him to assist Raoul, and it was in exe- 
cuting my orders'" that he met his terrible fate." 

"This is indeed a sad and strange complication of 
the aflFair," said Colombo, "but you need not reproach 
yourself for an act that was intended for the best. It 
may be a consolation to you to know that Eaoul was 
tried under his assumed name of Laurent de Mille, and 
has not been recognised as your son." 

"For me it matters not," rejoined Laborde. "I 
cannot hide from myself the consciousness that I am 
the father of an assassin. I can never hold up my 
head again. But with you, Colombo, the case is dif- 
ferent; and on your account I rejoice that no discovery 
has been made." 

"I have deemed it right to impart the terrible 
truth to M. Law and Lady Catherine," said Colombo. 
"And I need not tell you, you have their profound com- 
miseration." 

"For your sake, Colombo, I wish the truth could 
have been concealed even from them," cried Laborde. 

"I have done with the world, father," she rejoined. 
"I shall hide my woes in a convent." 

"No, no — not so," he rejoined. "I am rich. You 
shall marry Evelyn, and be happy." 

"That cannot be now, father," she rejoined, sadly. 

At this moment a tap was heard at the door, and 
the summons being answered by Delmace, the old man 
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presently returned to say that M. Law was in the outer 
room. 

"Shall I go to him, father?" asked Colombe. 

**No; beg him to come in," said Laborde to Del- 
mace. "I am quite strong enough to see him." 

On his entrance, Law took the chair which Co- 
lombe ceded to him by her father's bed-side, and ex- 
pressed the profound sympathy he felt for the un- 
fortunate man, adding, "I would urge you, if you feel 
equal to the eflFort, at once to leave Paris, and go to 
my chateau of Guermande, where you can remain till 
you are perfectly recovered. My carriage shall convey 
you thither. Be advised by me, and go," he con- 
tinued, seeing that Laborde hesitated. "Guermande, 
as you know, is only a few leagues from Paris, so that 
the journey will not fatigue you much. You will be 
better out of the way. Colombe," he added to her, 
"you must prepare your father for immediate depar- 
ture." 

"I will obey you, sir," replied Laborde. "I feel 
it is for the best — but I must see my unfortunate 
son before I go." 

"On no account," said Law. "The interview will 
answer no good purpose, and will only give you un- 
necessary pain." 

"I am his father, monseigneur," replied Laborde, 
"and, though he has caused me inconceivable misery, 
I cannot shut my heart to him. I know the enormity 
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of his crime — I know he does not deserve mercy — 
but is there any hope for him?" 

"None whatever," replied Law. "The sentence 
will infallibly be carried out Therefore I urge you, 
for your own sake, and for your daughter's sake, to 
depart at once for Guermande, and not subject your- 
self to a needless trial of your feelings. Why do you 
not dissuade your father from tlie hazardous design, 
Colombe?" 

"Because I think he ought to see my unhappy 
brother," she rejoined. "I will go with him to the 
prison." 

Finding nothing less would content them, Law 
yielded, and said, "In an hour my carriage shall be 
here, and shall take you to the Grand Ch^telet. I 
will send you an order for admittance to the prisoner. 
After you have had the interview you desire, you can 
proceed at once to Guermande, where I hope you will 
spend a few weeks." 

"I do not think I have many weeks to live, 
monseigneur," replied Laborde ; "but I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart for your consideration." 

Pressing poor Laborde's hand kindly. Law then 
quitted the room. 

In an hour, as arranged, the carriage arrived, and 
Laborde and his daughter being ready, they entered 
it, and were driven to the Grand ChUtelet, where the 
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order sent them, according to his promise, by Law pro- 
cured them immediate admittance to the prisoner. 

On their entrance into his cell, which was nearly 
as large as that assigned to his wretched associate. Do 
Mille, as we shall still continue to call him, manifested 
some discomposure, but almost immediately recovered 
his self-possession. 

Poor Laborde, however, was so overcome by the 
sight of his son, that he sank down upon the only 
seat which the cell contained, and for some moments 
could not utter a word. 

"I hope you will pass the few days left you on 
earth in penitence and prayer, Raoul," said Colombo, 
"and seek to obtain pardon from your Supreme Judge. 
Begin by imploring forgiveness from your father, whom 
you have so deeply afflicted." 

"I cannot bend the knee to any man now," re- 
joined De Mille, stubbornly. "But my father is the 
cause of this catastrophe. If he had given me the 
money I asked for, it would not have happened." 

"I had a good motive for the refusal," replied 
Laborde, "but it was my intention to let you have 
the money. Learn, miserable wretch, thfift the un- 
fortunate Lacroix, whom you so ruthlessly slew, was 
my agent, and charged by me to give you money. 
The portefeuille you snatched from him was mine — 
ay, mine! If you had waited a few minutes, you 
would have been spared this dreadful crime." 
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"I suppose I must believe what you tell me," re- 
plied his son, surprised by the information. "But how 
was I to guess that Lacroix was your agent? You 
should not have adopted this round about mode of as- 
sisting me. If you had given me the money at once, 
I should not now be here." 

"Oh, Eaoul! how shocked I am to find you in this 
impenitent condition," cried Colombe. "If you harden 
your heart thus, you will perish everlastingly." 

"I am no hypocrite, Colombe," replied her brother, 
"and I will not feign a penitence I do not — cannot 
feel. I don't like to die. Life is sweet; and if my 
career were not cut short in this merciless manner, I 
might enjoy many years of pleasure." 

" Pleasure ! — always pleasure ! " cried Colombe. " It 
is your insatiate love of pleasure that has destroyed you." 

•"Life is worth nothing without enjoyment," rejoined 
her brother. "I don't fear death. But the wheel is a 
horrible punishment. I have always been vain of my 
limbs, and don't desire to have them shattered. Have 
you brought me anything, Colombe?" 

"Here is a devout book, which I pray you to 
peruse," she replied, giving him a small volume. "It 
will afford you consolation." 

"I don't want that," he replied, tossing it aside 
disdainfully. Then, drawing near to her, he added, 
in a low voice, "Have you brought me anything to 
enable me to avoid the wheel?" 
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"No," she replied, shuddering. "Do you think 
I would furnish you with the means of self-destruc- 
tion?" 

"Why not?" he rejoined, almost fiercely. "It 
would be the kindest thing you could do for me. I 
would have thanked you if you had enabled me to 
avoid that horrible wheel. But since you have come 
empty-handed, you might have spared me the visit." 

"Father, let us go," said Colombe. "We shall do 
no good here." 

"Oh! my son! my son!" cried Laborde, in a voice 
of anguish. "I call upon you, at this supreme moment, 
to repent — so that you may yet be forgiven." 

"Will not those cries move you?" said Colombe. 

"No," replied her brother. "I will die as I have 
lived." 

Laborde gazed at him for some moments in speech- 
less anguish, but finding there were no signs of yield- 
ing, he called to the gaoler, and quitted the cell with 
his daughter. 

"M, Law was right," he observed to Colombe. "I 
ought to have avoided this interview." 

In less than three hours afterwards Laborde and 
his daughter arrived at the splendid Chateau de Guer- 
mande, near Lagny. But no new day dawned upon 
the unfortunate man. The interview with his guilty 
son had been too much for him. He had another fit 
that night, and expired in his daughter's arms. 
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X. 

The Cnr^ de Saint Paul. 

The hope of a pardon, to which the unhappy Comte 
de Horn obstinately clung, despite what had been said 
to him by his two noble kinsmen, was at last dis- 
pelled by Pfere Gueret, Cur^ de Saint Paul, who 
visited him in his cell on the afternoon of the following 
day. 

"Your doom is sealed, my son," said the cur^ to 
him. "You have not many hours to live. Make the 
most, therefore, of the little time left you on earth. 
By full confession of your sins, by heartfelt penitence, 
and by earnest supplication, you may obtain forgive- 
ness of Heaven. But here there is no longer any hope 
for you on earth." 

For some time the wretched young man was in a 
state of great excitement, refusing to listen to P&re 
Gueret's exhortations of the good cur^, but at last, 
becoming calmer, he knelt down, and made his shrift, 
professing such profound contrition for his offences, 
that the good cur^ could not refuse him absolution. 

Much comforted, De Horn then said to the priest, 

"I deserve to die on the wheel, but I hope, out of 
consideration for my noble family, that the Regent, 

John Law. U. 15 
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in his goodness, will accord me a less dishononrable 
death." 

"I can hold out no hopes for you, my son," re- 
plied Pfere Gueret "M. Law told me this morning 
that the Eegent is inexorable. You must, therefore, 
resign yourself to your doom." 

At the words, a mortal sickness seized De Horn. 
Alarmed by his appearance, the good cur^ aided him 
to a seat, and was about to summon the gaoler, when 
the prisoner stopped him, saying, 

"It is only a momentary faintness. It will pass." 

Damps broke out upon his brow, and relieved him, 
but his face was deadly white, and his very lips were 
bloodless. 

"Tell me, good father," he gasped, fixing a haggard 
look upon the cur^, "does one suffer much on the 
wheel?" 

The cur^ regarded him compassionately, scarcely 
knowing how to reply, but at last said, 

"If you are sincerely penitent, my son. Heaven 
will strengthen you to endure the pain. The penitent 
thief who suffered with our blessed Lord was sup- 
ported on the cross. Call upon the blessed saints and 
maxtyrs in the hour of agony, and I doubt not you 
will be sustained. I shall be near you to the last, 
and will not cease to pray for your speedy deliver- 
ance." 

W;th this the good man quitted the cell^ and pro- 
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ceeded to that of De Mille, Trith whom, however, he 
was less successful than he had heen with the other 
prisoner. De Mille refused all spiritual assistance. 
At last the cur^, incensed by his obstinacy, exclaimed, 

"Miserable wretch! You will die unabsolved, and 
your soul will remain ever in torment. Very different 
from your conduct is that of the partner of your guilt 
He has made his peace with Heaven." 

*'What! has the Comte de Horn surrendered him- 
self into the hands of a priest?" cried De Mille, with 
a derisive laugh. "I did not deem him capable of 
such weakness." 

"His weakness, as you profanely call it, will profit 
him more than your obstinacy," said the cur^. "But, 
hardened as you are, I trust that your heart may yet 
be touched. I will pray that it may be so." 



XL 

How a Change was wrought ia Pe Mille. 

PfeRB GuERET had not long quitted the cell, when 
another person was introduced by the gaoler, who 
retired and left him with the prisoner. The new comer 
was Evelyn Harcourt. 

"What brings you here, sir?" demanded De Mille, 
in a stem voice. "Do you come to mock me, or to 
gratify an idle curiosity?" 

15* 
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^^I come at the instance of your afflicted sister/' 
replied Evelyn. 

"What sister?" cried De Mille, almost fiercely. 
"I have none. And if I had, I do not see what right 
you have to meddle with me and my family." 

"The prevarication will answer no purpose," said 
Evelyn. "I know the truth. It is only at your 
sister's request that I have consented to come here. I 
hring news of your father." 

"If you persist in calling Laborde my father, I 
cannot help it," rejoined De Mille. "But I acknow- 
ledge no relationship to him." 

"The disclaimer is useless," said Evelyn. "Colombe 
has told me all." 

"I am sorry for it," rejoined De Mille. "You are 
the very last person to whom the secret should have 
been confided. I hoped it might die with me, and 
then no harm would have been done to my family. 
But what news do you bring of my father?" 

"Prepare yourself," said Evelyn, in a solemn voice. 
"He is dead." 

"Dead!" almost shrieked De Mille. "Then I am 
a parricide. Oh, Heaven! the measure of my iniquities 
would not have been complete without this heinous 
crime." 

"I will not disguise from you that the shock you 
have given your father has killed him,'' said Evelyn. 
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''He died last night in the arms of his daughter, at the 
Chateau de Guermande, whence I have just returned." 

"I am, indeed, a wretch unworthy to live," cried 
De Mille, horror-stricken. "Pfere Gueret told me just 
now that my heart would be touched — and so it is. 
I see the hand of Heaven in this. I now comprehend 
the magnitude of my offences, and will repent of them. 
But there is no hope for such a sinner as I am." 

"There is always hope," said Evelyn. "Your 
father forgave you with his dying lips, and will in- 
tercede for you at the throne of Mercy. Make your 
peace with Heaven." 

"I will strive to do so," rejoined the other, in 
broken accents. "Oh, Evelyn! I have been fatal to 
my family. My poor mother's heart was broken by 
my reckless conduct, and now I have destroyed my 
father. But let me not destroy Colombo. Do not 
cease to love her because she is my sister. No two 
human beings were ever more unlike in character than 
she and I — she all goodness — I the incarnation of 
evil. If I had listened to her admonitions I should 
not be here now — sullied by crime and filled with 
remorse. Forget, if you can, that such a wretch as 
Eaoul Laborde ever existed, and let my name never 
be mentioned between you and Colombo. Say you 
will continue to love her, Evelyn. She will die if you 
abandon her." 

"Fear nothing," replied Evelyn. "All the trials 
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Colombo lias endured have only tended to exalt bar 
character in my eyes, and strengthen my affection for 
her." 

"Oh! thanks for that assurance," cried De Mille. 
"Certain that the fatal influence I have exercised over 
both my parents will not attach to Colombe — certain 
she will be happy — I shall die content. Tell Co- 
lombe that her image will enable me to bear my 
punishment without a groan, and that my latest thoughts 
will Jbe hers. And now farewell for ever, Evelyn! 
When you go forth, I pray you send P^re Gueret to 
me. He will find me an altered man." 

"It will console your sister in her deep affliction 
to hear of this change in you," skid Evelyn. "Be 
assured she will not forget you in her prayers. Fare- 
well for ever!" 

And he quitted the cell. 

Shortly afterwards P^re Gueret again made his 
appearance. De Mille threw himself humbly and pe- 
nitently at his feet, cleansed his bosom of its heavy 
load, and received absolution. 
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XII. 

The Place de Gr&ve. 



The day of execution arrived. 

A vast concourse had assembled in the Place de 
Grfeve, where preparations had been made for the 
tragical drama about to be enacted. A large scaffold, 
draped with black, had been erected on the side of the 
place nearest the Hdtel de Yille; and on this scaffold 
were the two hideous machines to which the sufferers 
were to be attached. The dismal structure was guarded 
by a body of archers in their full equipments. The 
windows of every habitation commanding a view of 
the Place de Grfeve were filled with spectators, and in 
front of the H6tel de Ville was ranged a long line of 
carriages, sent thither by the noble relatives of the 
Comte de Horn; the coachmen and footmen being in 
mourning, as if they were in attendance upon a funeral. 
This was the only recognition of his rank shown to 
the unhappy young man. A guard of mounted mousque- 
taires placed in front of the carriages, protected them 
from the crowd. 

The patience of the amateurs of sanguinary ex- 
hibitions worthy of ancient Home was severely tried. 
They had to wait many hours. It was not until nearly 
four oVlock in the afternoon that a dull roar proceed- 
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ing from the throng on the Pont Notre-Dame an- 
nounced that the gloomy cortege had set forth from 
the Grand Ch^telet. 

The previous tedium was then forgotten, and all 
eyes were turned towards the bridge, over which a 
large body of archers, numbering as many as two 
hundred, was presently seen to advance, but at a very 
slow pace. In the midst of this unusually strong 
escort, were two charrettes, each drawn by four horses. 
In the foremost of the cars, with his back to the 
horses, sat the Comte de Horn — a long black cloak 
completely shrouding his person, which had been al- 
most stripped of its attire, in preparation for the dread- 
ful punishment he had to undergo. The deathly pallor 
of his features was heightened by the sombre hue of 
the cloak, and his looks showed that he was appalled 
by the frightful yells and execrations addressed to him 
by the savage spectators. Once or twice he stole a 
glance at the crowd, but instantly averted his gaze 
from the fierce and pitiless looks he encountered. No- 
thing but abhorrence and gratified vengeance was 
written in the faces he beheld. He tried to pray, but 
his mouth was parched, and his ashy lips refused their 
office. His only resource was to fix his eyes stead- 
fastly upon the crucifix held towards him by P&re 
Gueret, who accompanied him in the charrette. 

Not such was the demeanour of De Mille, who oc- 
cupied the hindmost car, and was attended by the 
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chaplain of the Ch^telet. Like Lis wretched associate, 
he was wrapped in a long black cloak, but the cries 
by which he was assailed, so far from cowing him, 
roused all the fierceness of his nature, and glancing 
defiantly around, he requited the spectators with looks 
as menacing as their own. At last, stung beyond en- 
durance at the continuous hooting, he rose from his 
seat, and looked as if about to fling himself, bound as 
he was, upon his tormentors. The chaplain, however, 
prevailed upon him to sit down. This display of 
courage operated in his favour with the mob, and their 
invectives lessened in fuiy. After this, De Mille be- 
came perfectly cool and collected, and scrutinised the 
spectators on either side as if in search of some familiar 
face. But he perceived none that was known to him, 
until just as he reached the foot of the bridge his eye 
alighted upon the two Irishmen. Reproaching himself 
for the wrong he had done them, he turned away, ^nd 
was instantly engrossed by other objects. 

By this time, the car containing the Comte de Horn 
had entered the Place de Grive, and a- frightful yell 
arose from the assemblage. This ordeal was perhaps 
the most terrible that the wretched young man had to 
endure, and he internally prayed for deliverance. So 
dense was the crowd, that it was with difficulty that a 
passage could be forced through it by the archers, 
and two or three stoppages occurred in consequence. 
During these unavoidable delays the Comte de Horn 
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suffered indescribable anguish, so that before he 
reached the place of execution, it might be traly said 
with him that the bitterness of death had almost 



Already half a dozen ominous-looking personages, 
clad in habiliments of blood-red serge, and having 
their muscular arms bared to the shoulder, had taken 
possession of the scaffold, and from that eminence were 
watching the slow progress of the charrettes through 
the concourse. These were the two executioners and 
their aids. 

So faint was the Comte de Horn, that, on reaching 
the spot where he was about to expiate his offences 
with his life, he had to be helped out of the car, and 
could not mount the scaffold without assistance. On 
gaining the summit and beholding the horrible ap- 
paratus prepared for him, he would have sunk, if the 
assistants had not quickly placed him in a chair. 

But De Mille maintained an undaunted deportment 
to the last. Although he was still very lame from the 
effects of his. fall from the window of the Epde de 
Bois, he refused all assistance to ascend the steps of 
the scaffold. As he reached the fatal platform, the 
yells that were resounding on all sides suddenly ceased, 
and a deep silence ensued. Amid this hush, which 
was the more impressive from the contrast it offered to 
the previous din, De Mille took a last look around. 

With a composure which, under the circumstances, 
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was astonishing, and which extorted something of ad- 
miration from the thousands who watched him, he 
allowed his gaze to wander over the sea of upturned 
faces that invaded the scaffold on all sides — noted 
the old and picturesque hahitations forming one side 
of the Place de Grfeve — surveyed the stately H6tel 
de Ville, and remarked the line of carriages drawn up 
hefore it, wondering how they came to be there; and 
then, bidding an everlasting adieu to all on earth, cast 
a look towards heaven, and was still gazing upwards, 
when a slight touch on the shoulder recalled him to 
the terrible business on hand. He then perceived that 
De Horn was kneeling before the cur^ of Saint Paul, 
and immediately prostrated himself beside him. 

During all this time the crowd kept such profound 
silence that the voices of the prisoners reciting their 
prayers could be distinctly heard at some distance from 
the scaffold. Their devotions over, Pfere Gueret ex- 
horted them to bear their sufferings with resignation, 
and to trust in the Saviour who had died for them. 
He then held the crucifix to their lips, and they both 
kissed it fervently. 

Hitherto, no word had passed between them since 
they quitted the Chitelet, and they had not even ex- 
changed a look. Had it been possible, DeMille would 
have embraced his unhappy associate, but his arms 
being bound, he could only gaze mournfully into his 
face. 
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"Comte de Horn," he said, "I implore your for- 
giveness. If you had not listened to my evil suggestions 
your hands would be free from blood, and you*would 
not be upon this sca£fbld. I am the author and insti- 
gator of the crime for which we are both about to 
suflter. On my head alone ought to fall the punish- 
ment. My sole concern is that you must share my 
doom. Can you forgive me?" 

"I do — I forgive you as I hope myself to be for- 
given," replied De Horn, earnestly. "It matters littl6 
who suggested the crime. Our guilt is equal. May 
Heaven have mercy upon us both!" 

"Amen I" ejaculated De Mille, fervently. 

"Are you ready?" demanded the principal execu- 
tioner, in a harsh voice. 

Both prisoners replied in the affirmative. 

"Heaven support you!" cried Pfere Gueret and the 
chaplain together. "We will pray for you." 

The prisoners were then divested of their cloaks, 
and each was taken to the wheel intended for him, and 
bound tightly to it by cords. 

During this terrible process, the Comte de Horn 
uttered many woful ejaculations, but his companion set 
his teeth firmly, and did not allow a word or groan to 
escape him. 

When the assistants had completed their task, the 
executioners, each wielding a heavy bar of iron, ad- 
vanced towards them. 
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At this moment a perceptible shudder ran through 
the assemblage, and shrieks and stifled exclamations 
were ^eard. 

De Horn closed his eyes, and called upon all the 
saints for succour, but De Mille spoke not, and fixed 
such a look upon the executioner who approached him, 
as almost to intimidate the wretch. 

It is not our design to inflict upon our readers any 
description of the dreadful scene that ensued. Happily, 
the horrible punishment to which the unhappy yc^ung 
men were subjected, and which was first practised in 
Paris during the reign of the chivalrous Francis the 
First, has long been abolished. But we may mention, 
in order to show the severity of the torture, that a 
coup de grace was never given to the sufferer. In the 
case before us, it is upon record that after the execu- 
tioner had done his butcherly work upon the Comte 
de Horn, and broken his comely limbs, the miserable 
young man was allowed to remain in his agony for an 
hour and a half before death relieved him. 

De Mille escaped with much less suffering. One 
of the assistants, who had been paid for the service, 
allowed the end of the rope that bound the culprit's 
neck to the wheel to drop between the planks. This 
cord was seized by a hand beneath and tightened, so 
that De Mille was strangled almost before the execu- 
tioner began his work. 

The hand that pulled the cord and thus relieved 
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the wretched young man from further torture was that 
of old Delmace. 

The Regent having adjudged the confiscation %f the 
property of the unhappy Comte de Horn to his brother 
Prince Maximilien, received the following scomfol 
letter: 

"I do not complain, monseigneur, of the death of 
my brother. But I do complain that your royal high- 
ness has violated in your own person the rights of the 
nobility and of the nation. I thank you for the confisca- 
tion of my brother's goods, but I should deem myself 
as infamous as he was if I received any favour from 
you. May God and the king one day render you 
justice as strict as you have rendered my unhappy 
brother!" 
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BOOK ym. 

THE DOWNPAI OF THE SYSTEM. 



I. 

How the MissiBsippians were driyen from the Rue Qaincampoiz. 

The dreadful crime perpetrated by the Comte de 
Horn and his associates famished Law with a pretext 
for suppressing all agiotage , which , owing to the 
manoeuvres of the Mississippians, who had now begun 
to speculate on the baisse, had become so prejudicial 
to the System. Accordingly, he issued a decree, pro- 
hibiting all persons from assembling in the Rue Quin- 
campoix for the purpose of dealing in shares. The 
decree likewise prohibited any banker or broker from 
keeping a bureau in the street. 

On the publication of this edict, the Mississippians, 
who began to assemble as usual in the Rue Quincam- 
poix, were driven out by the guard; all the bureaux 
were closed; and the street, lately the busiest and 
noisiest in Paris, became silent and deserted. 

Law, however, found it utterly impossible to ex- 
tinguish the fire which he himself had kindled. The 
passion for gambling still burnt as fiercely as ever in 
the breasts of the speculators. Expelled from their 
favourite rendezvous, the Mississippians met in de- 
tached groups in the Place des Victoires, in the Rue 
de la Ferronnerie, on the quays, and in other places, 
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and though constantly dispersed by patrols, they 
managed to conduct their operations as before. 

Thus baffled, Law issued a still more stringent 
decree, prohibiting all meetings for stock-jobbing pur- 
poses in any place whatsoever, on pain of imprison- 
ment, and a fine of three thousand livres. But this 
second decree was violated in the same flagrant manner 
as the first, and determined resistance being offered 
by the Mississippians to those who interfered with them, 
Law at last very reluctantly agreed to allow them a 
legitimate place of meeting in the Place Venddme. 

Very diff'erent was the aspect of this new mart 
from that of the Rue Quincampoix, and the Mississip- 
pians gained immensely in comfort and convenience 
by the exchange from a narrow crowded street to 
a broad open place. Tents, ranged in lines across the 
magnificent area of the Place Vend6me, produced a 
novel and charming effect, and delighted the pleasnre- 
loving Parisians, who flocked thither in crowds, as to 
a fair. Half of the tents were occupied by bankers 
and brokers from the Rue Quincampoix; the other 
half, which comprised the largest and most- elegant of ■ 
these temporary structures, were tenanted by traitenrs 
and dealers in costly stuffs, jewellery, and ornaments 
of all kinds. 

Though the assemblage in the Place Vend6me was 
under the surveillance of the police, yet as a vast 
number of disorderly persons of both sexes mixed with 
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it, tbe scenes that frequently took place caused so 
mucli scandal, that Law broke up the camp, and trans- 
ferred the Mississippians to another locality. 

It may be remembered that among Law's vast 
possessions was the H6tel de Soissons, which he had 
purchased for a very large sum from the Prince de 
Carignan. Li the garden attached to this hotel he 
caused six hundred barraques to be constructed, and 
these he let at a very high rent to the bankers and 
brokers, the traiteuts, cafetiers, cabaretiers, gambling- 
house keepers, and the various traders who ministered 
to the wants and pleasures of the Mississippians. 

^^The garden of the H6tel de Soissons does not 
contain more than a couple of acres," writes Duhaut- 
champ, "but there is not any other piece of ground in 
France of the same size which could produce so high 
a rent, since each barraque was let for five hundred 
livres a month, and the annual revenue would have 
amounted to three millions six hundred thousand livres 
if the garden had not proved the tomb of the System. 
The lines of barraques formed streets, which were 
paved, and in the midst there was a fountain, always 
gushing with water. The trees which were allowed to 
remain gave the place the appearance of the fair of 
Saint Laurent. There was no sort of traffic that did 
not take place in this garden. Gold itself was sold 
by the mare, the price being regulated by a manoeuvre 
corresponding with that adopted in regard to paper. 

16* 
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There were money-cliangers who cashed by the day a 
certain quantity of billets de banque to amuse the 
lower classes. Jewels, which six months before the 
opening of the gardens had cost only a hundred pistoles 
in billets de banque, were now resold for seven or 
eight thousand livres in the same paper; so that those 
who disposed of them made very considerable gains. 
Goods and apparel of all kinds were brought to the 
garden as to a market; but persons without occupation 
and of bad character, resorting to the taverns and caf^s, 
threw the place into confusion." 



II. 

The Fatal Edict. 

DuRiNa all this time Law's efforts to uphold the 
System had been incessant but ineffectual. Decree 
after decree was issued, but with no other result than 
to aggravate the difficulties of the position. Specie 
was almost entirely banished, but though the billets 
de banque maintained their nominal value, .the price 
of provisions and of all other necessaries was trebled, 
80 that in effect the notes were depreciated to that ex- 
tent. The shares of the Compagnie des Indes, which 
was now united to the Bank, had undergone a rapid 
and continuous fall, and were now not worth a twen- 
tieth part of the price to which they had been raised 
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by the manoBUvres of the Eealisers. Moreover, there 
was every prospect that they would sink still lower, 
while it appeared equally certain that the billets de 
banque must be further depreciated. 

Evidently a terrible financial crisis was at hand. 
No sooner did this become clear, than Law at once 
lost the wonderful popularity he had enjoyed. From 
being proclaimed on all hands, as we have seen from 
the ovation offered him in the Eue Quincampoiz, as 
the regenerator and saviour of the country, he was 
now denounced as its worst enemy. The courtiers, 
whom he had enriched, caballed against him, and 
endeavoured to procure his overthrow. His mortal 
enemy, D'Argenson, who still retained the office of 
keeper of the seals, was most active in these plots; 
and, worse than all, the Abb^ Dubois, who had hitherto 
been his staunch ally, turned against him. All the 
Kegent^s Eou^s were anxious for his dismissal from 
office, and Noc^, who, as we know, piqued himself 
upon his skill as a physiognomist, predicted that the 
comptroller-general would die by the rope. The Re- 
gent, however, who had a sincere regard for Law, re- 
fused to listen to the suggestions of his enemies. 

At last, however, D'Argenson and Dubois resolved 
to bring matters to an issue, and in a conference which 
they had with the Regent, endeavoured to open his 
eyes to the peril in which the country was placed by 
the extension given to the System. 
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"Up to the present date," said D'Argenson, "billets 
de banque have been issued to the extent of two thou- 
sand six hundred millions, whereas the whole specie 
of the kingdom amounts only to thirteen hundred mil- 
lions. To save the country from ruin, it is absolutely 
necessary that the proportion should be equalised be- 
tween the notes and the coin, and this can only be 
done by doubling the value of the latter', which, I own, 
would be an extremely hazardous experiment, or by 
reducing the value of the notes to one-half." 

"I am in favour of the latter expedient," said the 
Abb^ Dubois. "It is impossible the notes can be repur- 
chased by the government, and consequently there is 
no alternative but to reduce them." 

"The proposition I would submit to your highness 
19 this," pursued D'Argenson, "that the shares of the 
Compagnie des Indes be gradually reduced from their 
present price of eight thousand livres to five thousand, 
when they shall remain fixed and unalterable. I also 
propose that the billets de banque be reduced in a 
similar manner — for example, that a note of ten 
thousand livres be reduced at the rate of five hundred 
livres a month, until it declines to five thousand, or 
one-half its present value, when it shall remain fixed. 
The lesser notes, of course, to be reduced in the same 
proportion." 

"The plan merits consideration," said the Eegent. 

"Every consideration has been given to it by the 
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Due de la Force, the Due d'Antin, and myself, and 
we are agreed that it is the only means of averting a 
erisis," said D'Argenson. "The publie interests im- 
peratively demand that the step should be taken, and 
I urge upon your highness the necessity of issuing an 
edict to that effect without delay." 

At this moment Law entered the cabinet, when 
the Kegent acquainted him with the proposition which 
had just been made by D^Argenson, and asked his 
opinion of it. 

"I condemn it in the strongest terms possible," 
replied Law, indignantly regarding D'Argenson. "It 
is a most impolitic measure, and will prove de- 
structive alike to the System and the country. If 
the System be allowed to go on in the way 
I have planned, though it may be beset with 
difficulties at the present moment, it must prosper. 
The annual revenue of the Compagnie des Indies is 
above eighty millions, and is susceptible of great in- 
crease. We can make good all our engagements, and 
pay a dividend of two hundred livres on each share 
that has been created. Our credit is unlimited. Our 
funds are enormous. We have the whole foreign 
trade, and all the public revenues of the kingdom, in 
our hands. We enjoy the protection of the govern- 
ment, and the confidence of the people. What, then, 
is there to fear?" 

"The collapse of the System," replied D^Argen- 
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son. "But I deny that you possess the confidence of 
the people, or that the government can protect you. 
Your shares are daily declining, and your notes are 
depreciated. The Bank is almost drained of specie, 
so that if there should be a run upon it, it must 
infallibly stop payment, and a national bankruptcy 
ensue." 

"I am under no apprehension of such an enaer- 
gency," replied Law. "The issue of the notes has 
been greater than was originally intended, but the 
number was increased in order to pay off the State 
debts, and this being accomplished, the notes, as they 
are paid in, will be destroyed." 

"But that process is too slow," said D'Argenson. 
"The danger is imminent. A remedy the most ener- 
getic and the most efficacious must be found, and that 
I have proposed to his highness." 

"What you propose will be the death-blow of the 
System, and that you design," rejoined Law. "His 
highness, I trust, will reject your perfidious proposi- 
tion. By the course proposed confidence will be for 
ever destroyed, and with the loss of confidfence the 
System, which is sustained by credit, must inevitably 
fall" 

"You must yield to necessity," rejoined D'Argen- 
soh. "The inordinate development you have given to 
your System has brought you to this pass." 

"Have I done nothing with the System?" said 
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Law. "Have I not paid the State the fifteen hundred 
millions I engaged to furnish to it? Have I not 
rendered numerous services to the kingdom? Have I 
not introduced order into its finances? Have I not 
colonised the Mississippi, huilt two new cities, and 
created a foreign commerce? Have I not improved 
agriculture as well as trade? Have T not raised the 
price' of the land, so as to enable the noble to pay 
off his encumbrances, and have I not given work to 
the artisan?" 

"All this you have done," replied D'Argenson. 
"But your System has brought the country to the 
verge of bankruptcy, and it is for us to save it, and 
to save you, from the consequences of your rashness. 
Therefore we urge this measure upon his Highness the 
Regent." 

"I vehemently protest against it," said Law, "and 
I repeat that the measure will produce the very evils 
you propose to remedy. Do not gratify the malice of 
my enemies, monseigneur," he added to the Regent. 
"They are seeking only my ruin in the perfidious 
advice they 'give you. They care not if they bring 
destruction upon the country, provided they get rid of 
me. Rather than this fatal decree should be issued, 
I will retire from office." 

"No, no, that must not be," said the Regent. "But 
I confess I do not think the measure so perilous as you 
represent it." 
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"It is absolutely necessary," said D'Argenson. '*M. 
Law cannot be a judge in his own case. His reliance 
upon the System blinds him to the danger by which 
he is menaced." 

"Well, I will issue the edict, and take all the 
responsibility of it upon myself," said the Regent. 

"That will not relieve me, monseigneur," said Law. 
"All the consequences of this impolitic, this unjust 
measure, will fall on my head. I shall be charged 
with defrauding the holders of notes of half their 
money. If my services have earned any gratitude 
from your highness, I pray you manifest it now. Out 
of consideration for me, do not take this step, which 
must destroy me." 

"Do not yield, monseigneur," whispered Dubois, 
drawing close to the Regent "He has not assigned 
his true reasons for opposing the edict. I will explain 
them anon. Be firm." 

"Your answer, monseigneur? — your answer?" 
cried Law. 

"The edict will be issued," rejoined the Begent. 

Law did not attempt further remonstrance, but 
made an obeisance, and quitted the cabinet. 

"We have gained our point," observed D'Argenson 
to Dubois. "I have requited him for the injury he 
did me." 

"And I have removed a formidable rival," returned 
Dubois. 
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The consequences predicted by Law followed the 
publication of the fatal edict. By this thunder-stroke, 
the fabric which he had created with so much pains 
fell to the ground. 

All classes of society were seized with consternation, 
and, as soon as they recovered from the shock, vented 
their anger in loud reproaches against Law, whom they 
regarded as the author of the decree. Mobs assembled 
in different quarters, and so violently excited was the 
public mind, that it was deemed necessary to call out 
the troops to prevent an insurrection. 

Ever inimical to Law, the parliament espoused the 
public opinion, and declaimed against the decree as 
unjust and iniquitous. The nobles were equally in- 
dignant, and the Due de Bourbon, who lost half his 
immense gains, came in a state of fury to the Eegent, 
and could not be appeased except by four millions, n 

Far from abating, however, the popular irritation 
increased, and the animosity to Law became so universal 
that his life was not considered safe. Seditious and 
inflammatory placards were posted on the walls, and 
amongst these were these lines, conveying a threat both 
to Law and the Eegent: 

Jean Law a merits la cordOt 
Et leR^gent le coutelas ; 
Et voilk d'oh vient la concorde 
De notre B^gent avec Lass. * 

* The financier's name was thiu pronounced by the Parisians. 
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Moreover, warning letters were sent to several house- 
holders, couched in these terms: "You are warned that, 
unless affairs change their aspect, there will be another 
Saint-Bartholomew on Saturday next. Do not, there- 
fore, go out on that day if you value your lifQ. Heaven 
preserve you from fire!" 

Yet even at this period the Parisians jested at their 
misfortunes, and this song was chanted to the appro- 
priate air des Pendus: 

Land!, j^achetai des actions, 
Mardi, je gagnais des millions. 
Mercredi, j'omai mon manage, 
Jeudi, je pris an Equipage, 
Vendredi, je m*en fas aa bal, 
Et Samedi a llidpital. 



III. 

An l^meate. 

, Six days after the promulgation of the fatal decree 
another edict was issued by the Regent restoring the 
actions and notes to their former value. But it was 
now too late. Confidence was gone. Credit had been 
annihilated by the first blow, and the mischief was 
found to be irreparable. The only effect of the new 
edict was to enable unprincipled persons to compel 
their creditors to take the discredited notes. To in- 
crease the disastrous state of things, payment was 
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stopped at the Bank, tmder the pretext that great 
fi-auds had been committed by some of the clerks, and 
that it was necessary to examine the accounts. This 
was done to prevent the further dxaiu of specie. The 
prohibition against the possession of gold was with- 
drawn, bnt the favour was treated with derision, since 
it came at a moment when all gold was gone. 

The distress of the people now became intolerable, 
and it seemed probable that thousands, possessed of 
paper-money, which now became worthless, would perish 
from starvation. Workmen were at once thrown out of 
employment^ manufactures and commerce came to a 
stand, — not only in Paris, but in the provinces, 
dividends, wages, and pensions were no longer paid — 
in short, the public ruin was complete. The State 
finances were no better. The treasury was emptied, 
and the king himself without a revenue. 

In resuming its payments, which it did after a few 
days^ closure, the Bank at first only cashed notes of a 
hundred livres, and shortly afterwards only those of 
ten livres- The workmen, the small shopkeepers, 
and all those whose small meaus scarcely sufficed for 
existence, besieged the Hotel Ma^arin night and day, 
and filled the Kue Vivienne and the Hue Neuve des 
Petits Champs with a compact mass. The crowd was 
as great as that collected on the same spot to obtain 
subscriptions, hut the motive that brought them there was 
widely different* Many persons passed the entire night 
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at the gates of the H6tel Mazarin. When the gates 
were opened the rush was terrible, and scarcely a day 
passed that several persons were not stifled or trampled 
under foot. 

"To arrive at the bureaux," says the chronicler of 
the Journal de la R^gence, "it was necessary to pass 
between a long wooden barricade, on the top of which 
workmen and porters clambered, and flung themselves 
upon the crowd, increasing the pressure, and throwing 
down many, who were trampled under foot, and much 
injured. Such was the eagerness to obtain a miserable 
pistole at the peril of life and limb. From three o^ clock 
in the morning the Rue Vivienne was filled from one 
extremity to the other with a crowd collected from all 
the quarters in the city and the remotest faubourgs, in 
order to be first to enter the garden-gate of the H6tel 
Mazarin, when it should please the directors of the 
Compagnie des Indes and the clerks to show themselves 
at the bureaux in the gallery to make payments, which 
rarely commenced before eight or nine o^clock, and 
continued till noon, or perhaps an hour later. On 
leaving the gallery, all those who had secured a pistole 
hurried to a tavern to refresh themselves after their 
frightful fatigue. A number of persons scaling the 
ruins of the houses which Law had begun to pull down 
in the Rue Vivienne, ran along the garden- wall of the 
H6tel Mazarin, and catching hold of the branches of 
the chesnut-trees planted near the wall, let themselves 
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drop into the garden, there to await the opening of the 
barricade some three or four hours later." 

Sometimes all this patience was expended in vain, 
and the bureaux were inexorably closed. Then arose 
complaints and maledictions against Law and the 
Regent; stones and other missiles were hurled against 
the windows of the Hotel Mazarin; and these disorderly 
proceedings irritating the guard, sanguinary collisions 
would ensue. On one occasion, the angry crowd 
having thrown stones at the windows, as before men- 
tioned, twenty soldiers of the Invalides dispersed them 
at the point of the bayonet, wounding and arresting 
several. 

A deplorable incident, which occurred at this time, 
had well-nigh caused Paris to be delivered up to the 
fury of the famished and justly-incensed mob. 

One night a greater concourse than usual encumbered 
the RucfVivienne and the RueNeuve des Petits-Champs. 
More than fifteen thousand persons, densely packed to- 
gether, impatiently awaited the opening of the bureaux. 
A tumult arose, owing to the terrible pressure of those 
in the rear of the throng. Cries and groans proclaimed 
that numbers were injured, and when day dawned 
fifteen mutilated corpses were picked from beneath the 
feet of the crowd. 

At this frightful spectacle the concourse, roused to 
fury, and forgetting the object that had brought them 
thither, abandoned the Bank, and shouting vengeance 
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against Law and the Eegent, placed the bodies on 
litters, five of which were borne to the Place Vend6me, 
and set down before the H6tel Law. They then com- 
menced an attack upon the house, declaring they would 
hang the comptroller -general; but before they could 
break open the gates a detachment of the Swiss guard 
appeared, and drove them awaj. 

Meantime, all the approaches to the Palais were 
beset, the infuriated crowd demanding the Kegent with 
loud cries. They were told he was at Bagnolet, but 
the assurance was disbelieved, and the vociferations 
increasing in violence, reached the chamber of the 
prince, and aroused him. 

At the peril of his life, M. le Blanc, minister of 
war, descended amongst the crowd, distributed money 
amongst them, and sought to calm them. It being 
above all things necessary to get rid of the bodies, the 
sight of which inflamed the popular indignation, Le 
Blanc selected some half-dozen persons who appeared 
leaders of the outbreak, and said to them, 

"My friends, remove these bodies. Deposit them 
in a church, and return to be paid." 

The coolness of the minister and the promise of the 
reward produced the desired effect. He was obeyed. 
This diversion afforded time to introduce disguised 
mousquetaires into the palace; the royal guard had 
been despatched from the Tuileries; and the lieutenant- 
general of police had arrived with two brigades of the 
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watch. The Eegent was out of danger, and the gates 
of the palace were thrown open. 



IV. 

How Law's Carriage was demolished. 

Being informed that the tumult had in a great 
degree subsided, about an hour before noon Law 
entered his carriage, and drove to the Palais Royal. 
As he was passing along the Rue Saint Honor^, his 
carriage was recognised by a number of riotous persons, 
who still beset the neighbourhood of the Palais Royal, 
and was instantly surrounded and stopped. 

A woman, whose husband had been crushed to 
death in the tumult at the gates of the Hdtel Mazarin, 
advanced to the door of the carriage, and shaking her 
clenched hands in his face, exclaimed : 

"Robber and murderer! if there were only four 
women like me, you should be torn in pieces!" 

This exclamation might jiave roused the passions 
of the crowd, if two men, whom Law recognised as 
the Lrishmen, had not seized hold of the woman and 
dragged h^ forcibly away. 

Taking advantage of the interference. Law, who 
had not for a moment lost his self-possession, leaped 
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out of the carriage, and eyeing the angry crowd 
with contempt, called out, "Arri^re! vous ^tes des 
canailles." 

Overawed by his looks and deportment, those 
nearest him drew back, while the two Irishmen, having 
returned, stood beside him, ready to defend him from 
attack. 

With a grateful glance at the devoted fellows. Law 
regained the carriage, the door of which was closed by 
Terry, and in another moment Law had passed safely 
through the gates of the Palais Royal. 

On its return the empty carriage was again stopped 
by the mob, when the coachman, Andr^, h«id the im- 
prudence to imitate his master, and adopting the same 
language, called out, "A-bas! vous ^tes des canailles!" 
Like success, however, did not attend him. No sooner 
were the words uttered than he was pulled from the 
box, assailed by a hundred furious hands, and carried 
away half dead. The carriage was demolished. 

On the same morning the Court of Parliament had 
assembled to deliberate upon the grave events which 
had just occurred, and a debate was going on, when 
the. president, M. de Mesmes, who had just received 
intelligence of the destruction of Law's carriage, called 
out, 

Measienrs, messieurs, bonne nouyelle! 
Le carosse de Law est r^doit en cannelle. 

The news was welcomed by loud plaudits from 
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the whole court, and a voice inquired, "Is Law also 
torn in pieces?" 

"I am sorry I cannot give you that satisfactory 
piece of intelligence," replied the president. 

"Then we will issue a . d^cret de prise-de-corps 
against him,*' cried several voices. 



V. 

How the Parliament was exiled to Pontoise. 

On entering the Palais Royal, Law found the 
vestibule and gallery full of soldiers. In the Regent's 
cabinet were assembled the Due de Bourbon, the Due 
D'Antin, the Due de la Force, Dubois, and D'Argenson. 
The events of the morning had greatly excited the 
Regent, the alarm he had at first experienced having 
given way to rage. Far from endeavouring to calm 
his anger, Dubois and D'Argenson heightened it by 
their observations. The prince was pacing to and fro 
within the chamber, but when Law made his ap- 
pearance he rushed up to him, and in a voice hoarse 
from excess of passion, cried out, "Ha, traitor! ha, 
villain! Do you know what you have done? You 
have caused the death of twenty persons, and have 
spread sedition and discontent throughout Paris. The 
king himself is not safe. You have placed us all in 
peril. The people demand your head, and I do not 
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see why I should refuse to gratify their just desire for 
vengeance." 

"Deliver me up to them: if you think fit, mon- 
seigneur," replied Law. "Order my instant execution 
if you will, but do not charge me with offences I have 
not committed. I am not the author of the calamities 
which have just occurred, and which I profoundly 
regret. On the contrary, if my advice had been 
listened to — if the fatal edict, which I strenuously 
opposed, had not been issued — this dire misfortune 
would have been prevented. The real author of the 
mischief is M. D'Argenson, and your anger ought to 
be visited on him, and not on me. It was his aim 
to crush the System, and he has succeeded. But in 
executing his criminal and vindictive design, he has 
jeopardised the safety of your highness, and well-nigh 
caused a revolution." 

"M. Law asserts the truth," said the ^Duc de 
Bourbon. "This popular ferment has been entirely 
caused by that baneful edict If any one is sent to 
the Bastille — if any one is put to death — it ought 
to be D'Argenson. I myself am a sufferer by his in- 
famous machinations." 

"I have no desire to leave you, monseigneur, at a 
perilous conjuncture like the present," said Law; "but 
I cannot consent to sit in the same council with M. 
D'Argenson. Either he or I must retire." 
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"Your highness cannot hesitate for a moment in 
the selection," remarked Dubois. 

"I should think not," observed the Due de Bour- 
bon, dryly. 

"No; I cannot part with M. Law," cried the 
Regent. "Therefore you must resign the seals, sir," 
he added to D'Argenson, "and D^Aguesseau shall be 
xecalled from exile." 

"Is a minister who has served you only too zeal- 
ously, monseigneur, to be thus summarily dismissed?" 
interposed Dubois. 

"Do not intercede for me," said D'Argenson. "M. 
Law has regained his ascendancy, and my disgrace 
naturally follows; but his highness will soon find out 
that he has preferred a mischievous counseller to a 
faithful servant." 

With this he made a profound obeisance to the 
Regent, and, casting a vindictive glance at Law, 
quitted the cabinet. 

Shortly afterwards, M. la Vrillifere, secretary of 
state, and M. le Blanc, entered, and a long discussion 
took place as to the measures necessary to be taken to 
crush the sedition. It was agreed on all hands that 
the parliament, from its avowed hostility to the govern- 
ment, was certain to keep the fire smouldering, and 
possibly rouse it again into a general conflagration, 
and that it was therefore indispensable to avert the 
danger by an immediate coup dMtat against that body. 
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Scarcely had tliis resolution been arrived at, when an 
usher announced that a deputation from the Court 
of Parliament, headed hj the president, solicited an 
audience. 

"Admit them instantly," said the Regent. "They 
have come at the right moment." 

The deputation being then ushered in, was very 
coldly received by the Regent. 

"Monseigneur," said the president, "we are come 
in the name of the people to demand that full inquiry 
be made into the causes of the terrible calamity 
that has just occurred at the gates of the H6tel 
Mazarin. We trust also that prompt measures will 
be taken by your highness to alleviate the general 
distress." 

"Full investigations shall be made, rely upon it, 
M. le President," replied the Regent, "and as far as 
possible the suifferings of the people shall be relieved. 
But the parliament, by its constant opposition to the 
government, and its refusal to register our edicts, is 
the primary cause of the present scarcity of specie, 
and I will take good care that this fact shall be 
generally understood." 

"Your highness will find it difficult to induce 
the public to credit that statement," remarked the 
president. 

"Hear me, M. le President," said Law. "The 
Compagnie des Indes will engage to reimburse and 
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extinguish fifty millions of billets de banque a month, 
on the condition that their commercial privileges shall 
be renewed in perpetuity. Will the parliament register 
a decree to that effect?" 

"No," replied the president, decidedly. "We will 
not perpetuate the Company by saving the Bank. 
Such is the feeling of distrust we entertain of your 
projects, M. Law, that we will register no edict 
emanating from you." 

"You had better think twice, messieurs, before you 
refuse to register this edict," said the Regent, in a 
menacing tone. 

"It is not a question which requires deliberation, 
monseigneur," said the president. "The parliament 
will do nothing to uphold M. Law's pernicious 
System." 

"You will do nothing to support the government," 
rejoined the Regent. "If you continue obstinate, I 
warn you that an order shall be issued for your exile 
to Pontoise." 

The president smiled, for he did not believe in the 
threat. 

"I think it right to inform you, monseigneur," he 
sdid, "that we have just issued a d^cret de prise-de- 
corps against M. Law, and are determined to bring 
him to trial." 

"Then you must execute the writ in this palace, 
for here he will remain," replied the Regent. "You 
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have heard my resolve. If you contmue contamacioiis, 
yon go to Pontoise. Adieu, messieurs." 

The audience being thus terminated, the deputa- 
tion withdrew. 

The parliament did not believe that the Begent, 
in the present temper of the people, would dare to 
execute his threat. They therefore brought matters to 
a speedy issue by peremptorily refusing to register the 
decree proposed by Law. Upon this, the Palais de 
Justice was at once invested by troops, and mousque- 
taires were sent to conduct the president and coun- 
sellors of parliament to Pontoise. 

This coup d^^tat caused great amusement at court, 
and gave rise to the following lampoon, at which the 
Begent laughed heartily: 

Le parlement est k Pontoise 

Sur Oise, 
Par ordre da Regent. 
Mais nous rendra-t-on notre argent? 
Non I — c^est pour chercher noise 

An parlement, 
Qui 8*en va coacher k Pontoise • 

Sor Oise, 
Par ordre da Regent. 

Notwithstanding all the expedients resorted to, the 
financial crisis increased daily in severity. The prices 
of provisions and of all articles, which could only be 
purchased by discredited notes, became so excessive as 
to be wholly out of the reach of the poor, many of 
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whom died of absolute famine, and citizens lately 
wealthy and prosperous sank into poverty. As the 
high prices were continually increasing while the notes 
diminished in value, it will be easily imagined by what 
feelings of rage and despair the bulk of the community 
were agitated. Threats the most terrible were again 
uttered against Law and the Hegent, and if they had 
not both been attended by a strong escort, it is certain 
that violent hands would have been laid upon them. 

The Princess Palatine mentions in her Memoirs, 
that at this period she received numerous letters con- 
taining frightful threats against the Hegent. In one 
of the letters she was informed that two hundred 
bottles of poisoned wine had been prepared for her 
son, and it was added, if these failed, that a new kind 
of fire would be employed to burn him alive in the 
Palais Royal. 

Menaces equally terrible were addressed to Law. 
No epithet was too injurious to be levelled against him, 
and the mildest form of expression was '*Gueux in- 
fame! fripon! sc^l^ratl" As he had lately been the idol 
of the people, so now he had become the object of 
their greatest detestation. 

Notwithstanding the popular clamour, however, the 
Regent would not give him up, and fresh placards 
were posted on the walls, to this effect: "Save the 
king! ELill the Regent! Hang Law! and brave the 
consequences!" The populace also were excited to 
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outrage and plunder by incendiary songs like the fol- 
lowing, which were heard in all the cabarets: 

Fran^ais, la bravonre vous manque ! 
Vous ilea plein d^aveaglement. 
Pendre Law avec le Regent, 
Et vous emparer de la Banque, 
C'est TafFaire d\m. moment. 

And another, equally menacing, which commenced 
thus: 

, Fran^ais, garde ton argent, 

Laisse dire le Regent. 
Le fripon de Law ya dtre pendu! 

What would have been Law's fate, if he had fallen 
into the hands of the infuriated populace at this 
juncture, was made manifest by the narrow escape of 
M. Boursel. This gentleman was passing in his car- 
riage along the Hue Saint Antoine, when his course 
was obstructed by a fiacre, the driver of which refusing 
to move, M. BourseFs lacquey immediately got down, 
and, seizing the horse's head, tried to drag him out of 
the way. On this, the hackney-coachman immediately 
shouted out, "I see who is in the carriage! it is the 
robber Law. Friends!" he added, vociferating still 
more loudly, "Here is Law! Kill him! kill him!" 

On hearing these cries, the people rushed instantly 
towards the carriage, and would, no doubt, have torn 
the unfortunate gentleman in pieces, if he had not 
managed to escape into the church of the Grands 
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J^suites. But even here he would not have found a 
sanctuary, for he was pursued as far as the high altar, 
if a small door had not ajQPorded him a means of exit 
into the convent, where he was safe. 



VI. 

The Convent of the Capncines. 

After the death of her father, Colombe remained 
for a few weeks in perfect seclusion at Guermande. 
She then announced her intention of retiring for ever 
from the world, and burying her sorrows in a convent. 
Vainly did Lady Catherine Law use every argument 
to dissuade her from the step. Vainly did little Kate 
add her entreaties to those of her mother. Vainly did 
Evelyn implore her not to abandon him — nothing 
could change her resolution. 

"What have I to live for?" she said to Eveljm. 
"I will not bring shame and dishonour on those I have 
loved. When that dreadful catastrophe, which has 
darkened my life, occurred, I felt that all my hopes 
of earthly happiness were over. I shall never cease to 
love you, Evelyn, but I cannot now be your wife." 

"Why not?" cried Evelyn, distractedly. "No op- 
probrium can attach to you." 

"The world will think diififerently, Evelyn," she re- 
joined. "A stigma is for ever fixed upon me, which 
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nothing can efface. Is the sister of the unhappy Comte 
de Horn more guilty than I am? Was she implicated 
in his dreadful crime? No! Yet by his felon death 
she has been rendered infamous, and cannot become a 
canoness." 

"But this unjust and cruel law only prevails in 
Germany, and does not exist in France. I repeat, that 
no obloquy can attach to you. Besides, few know 
that De Mille was your brother — and those who do, 
deeply commiserate you." 

"Were the terrible truth absolutely unknown, I 
could not hide it from myself," replied Colombo. "But 
it cannot be hidden. It will rise up against me. Were 
I to yield to your entreaties — were I to consent to 
become your wife — you would one day hate me." 

"I hate you, Colombo I Impossible! Banish the 
notion from your mind." 

"I cannot banish it. What would you say if you 
heard me called the sister of an assassin? No, no — 
Eveljm, I can never be yours. You must return to 
England. You must forget me. You must seek an- 
other wife. You will never find one who will love you 
more truly than I have done — but at least she will 
be free from the dreadful stigma that attaches to me." 

"If I lose you I will wed no other," cried Evelyn. 
"But you will not leave me thus! You will not con- 
demn me to wretchedness." 

"Evelyn," she replied, sadly but firmly, "I repeat, 
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that my decision is taken. Nothing can change it. 
The Tery love I feel for you makes me resolute. I 
am for ever blighted — for ever I I doubt not that 
you will feel the shock severely at first — but it will 
wear out in time." 

A few days after this, Colombe entered the convent 
of the Capucines, in the Rue Saint Honor^. Ere she 
had been long an inmate of this religious house, her 
health began sensibly to decline, and though she made 
no complaint, Lady Catherine, who visited her almost 
daily, insisted upon sending Doctor Chirac to her, and 
he at once pronounced that consumption had set in, 
and that the insidious disease had already made too 
much progress to be arrested. 

This terrible announcement, which filled all those 
who loved her with dismay, was received almost with 
joy by Colombe. She had prayed that a term might 
be put to her sufferings, and her prayers were heard. 
Fain would Lady Catherine, who felt for her all a 
mother^s tender love and anxiety, have had her return 
to the H6tel Law, but she could not be prevailed upon 
to leave the convent. 

"I cannot return to the scene of my former hap- 
piness,'* she said. **I will die here." 

A few days after this the popular disturbances 
broke out, and Lady Catherine then felt that it was 
better the poor sufferer had not been induced to quit 
her retreat. 
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But how fared it with Evelyn during this trying 
time? Though Golombe again and again entreated 
him to return to England, and though both Lady Ca- 
therine and Belinda seconded her entreaties, he refused 
compliance. He could not tear himself from Paris. He 
wandered about seeking distraction, but could never 
banish his gloomy thoughts. When the Place Vendome 
was converted into a camp, as we have described, he 
went there often, noting the follies and excesses of the 
Mississippians with a jaundiced eye-, and when the 
stock-jobbers were transferred to the gardens of the 
Hdtel de Soissons, he followed them thither, and wit- 
nessed many a singular scene — especially after the 
publication of the fatal edict that destroyed the System. 

In the same vain search of distraction he also 
visited the places of public amusement, and the feel- 
ings of misanthrophy which were creeping over him 
were heightened by finding that when universal miseiy 
prevailed, the theatres and ball-rooms were nightly 
crowded. While the people were starving, the npper 
classes and the wealthy Mississippians were rioting in 
luxury. Masked balls were constantly given at the 
Opera, and the receipts of the house were doubled. "I 
have been to the theatre in the Palais Eoyal," writes 
Mathieu Marais, in his journal kept at the period, 
"where Baron played the Earl of Essex. The crowd 
was prodigious, in spite of the general distress. The 
women were covered with precious stones; the men 
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magnificently attired. On one side sat the Hegent 
with Madame de Parab^re; on the other was M. le 
Due with Madame de Prie. Any one who had only 
seen the inside of the theatre would have thought that 
the kingdom was rich; but on going out the wretched- 
ness was yet more striking by contrast" Further on 
the same journalist remarks: "In the midst of this 
misery the Opera Balls have commenced, the admission 
being six livres for each person. There was a great 
crowd on the night of Saint Martin, and many have 
melted away their billets de banque, sacrificing almost 
all they had for a dance, and leaving those at home 
to die of hunger. Voil^ le FrauQais, et les Pa- 
risiens!" 

Such spectacles and such contrasts — misery, famine, 
and despair on the one hand — luxury, splendour, and 
profusion on the other — have never before been wit- 
nessed as were then displayed in Paris, and it was a 
marvel to Evelyn that the starving sufferers did not 
fall upon the rich and deprive them of the wealth they 
so ill employed. 

One evening, after he had been to the garden of 
the H6tel de Soissons, Evelyn proceeded to the con- 
vent of the Capucines. For more than a week he had 
not been allowed admittance to Colombe, but he had 
learnt from the portress that she was not so well. On 
reaching the convent, he observed a group of persons 
collected before the gate, which was closed. In the 
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midst of this group there was a miserable-looking man, 
who was declaiming violently against Law, taxing him 
with having ruined him, and evidently producing a 
strong effect upon his auditors. The man was still 
continuing his harangue, when the gates of the con- 
vent were thrown open, and a carriage came forth. 
But it had scarcely advanced into the street, when 
some one in the throng called out, "Look there I that 
is the livery of the robber who refuses to pay billets 
of ten livres." 

Hearing the exclamation, the coachman applied 
the whip, and attempted to drive off, but the crowd 
were too quick for him. Regardless of the risk they 
incurred, several persons threw themselves in the way 
of the carriage, while others seized hold of the horses. 
Every eye was now directed to the interior of the 
equipage, in the hope of discovering Law. But they 
were disappointed. The only occupant of the carriage 
was a young and beautiful girl, who appeared dread- 
fully frightened at what was occurring. Her looks 
moved the crowd to compassion, and she might, per- 
haps, have been allowed to pass on, if the voice that 
had previously spoken had not called out, ^'It is the 
robber's daughter! It is Mam'zelle Law! I know 
her." 

Immediately upon this a heavy stone was launched 
against the carriage-window, which Kate in her fright 
had drawn up, and shivered the glass. Notwithstand- 
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ing the poor girFs screams, and. although the blood 
was streaming down her face from a cut in the fore- 
head, other missiles were thrown, and the crowd might 
have proceeded to yet more frightful extremities, if a 
deliverer had not appeared in the shape of Evelyn. 

Forcing his way to the carriage, he tore open the 
door, and seizing Kate, who had fallen back in a half-^ 
fainting state, took her in his arms, and called out to 
the menacing crowd, "What! are you men, and would 
injure an innocent child!" 

The appeal and the looks of the speaker produced 
the desired effect. Infuriated as they were, the crowd 
could not behold Kate thus presented to them and con- 
tinue their violence. Those nearest to Evelyn drew 
back, and taking instant advantage of the movement, 
he flew with his burden to the convent. Already the 
gate had been closed by the porter, but the wicket 
was left open, and through this Evelyn passed, and 
the moment he had done so it was shut, and pursuit 
prevented. 

On passing through the gate, Evelyn found him- 
self in the presence of several of the nuns, who had 
flocked into the court-yard on hearing the disturbance. 
He instantly consigned poor Kate, who was still in a 
state of insensibility, to their charge, and she was 
borne off to the abbess's own room, while he himself 
was shown by one of the elder sisters to the parlour 
ordinarily allotted to visitors. Here he was left alone 
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for some time, but at last the door opened, and the 
abbess entered. Her looks were so sad that Evelyn's 
apprehensions were roused, and he anxiously inquired 
how Mademoiselle Law was going on. 

"She has quite recovered," replied the abbess. 
"No serious consequences are to be apprehended from 
the injury she has received. I have despatched a 
messenger to Lady Catherine Law to relieve her firom 
any uneasiness in regard to her daughter. So far well 
But I have sad news for you. You are aware of Co- 
lombo's precarious condition?" 

"Is she worse?" cried Evelyn. "For pity's sake, 
tell me. Do not keep me in suspense." 

"Alas! she is rapidly passing away," replied the 



On hearing this, Evelyn uttered a cry of anguish 
so piercing that it went to the heart of his listener. 
She waited for a few moments till the paroxysm with 
which he was seized had abated, and then said, in 
tones of profound commiseration, 

"This morning Colombo became alarmingly ili, and 
Doctor Chirac being hastily summoned, declared at 
once, on seeing her, that she had not many h<mrs to 
live. As the truth could not be disguised, I was about 
to communicate it to the sweet sufferer, when she took 
my hand, and gently pressing it, said, with an angelic 
smile, "I know what you are about to teU me. I 
could read my sentence in Doctor Chirac's looks. I 
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fed I have not many hours to live. But death will 
be a relief to me, and I am fully prepared for the 
blow. There are two persons to whom I desire to bid 
farewell — Kate Law and Evelin Harcourt'" 

An irrepressible groan burst from Evelyn. 

"The request could not be refused," pursued the 
abbess. "Mademoiselle Law came immediately on re- 
ceiving the summons, but you were not to be found, 
and 1 feared that poor Colombo's latest wish would 
have been ungratified, and that she would expire with- 
out beholding you. But even this disappointment, 
which must have been bitter to her, she bore without 
a murmur. But our Blessed Lady in her compassion 
willed it otherwise, and brought you hither for a double 
purpose — to be the means of rescuing Mademoiselle 
Law from the violence of the populace, and to soothe 
poor Colombe^s parting pangs. You should have been 
admitted to her sooner, but up to this moment she has 
been engaged in religious offices, and could not be 
disturbed. Follow me, and as you value Colombo, 
and would not disturb her happy frame of mind, I 
pray you to put all possible constraint upon your 
feelings. This must be the condition of the inter- 
view." 

They then quitted the room, ascended a staircase, 
and entered a gallery in which were the dormitories. 
Stopping at a door, the abbess softly opened it, and 
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admitted Evelin into a room, where he beheld a sight 
that well-nigh unmanned him. 

On a small couch, simple in character as the rest 
of the furniture of the chamber, which was all of con- 
ventual plainness, lay Colombo, her appearance be- 
tokening the extremity to which she was reduced. 

Approaching dissolution was written plainly on her 
features. Since Evelyn beheld her last, a fearful 
change had taken place in her countenance, but its 
beauty was unimpaired. So rigid were her lineaments, 
so like marble was their death-like hue, that she re- 
sembled an exquisite piece of monumental sculpture. 
Her very attitude contributed to this effect, for her 
thin hands pressed a crucifix devoutly to her bosom. 

By the bedside knelt Kate Law, praying fervently, 
and at the farther end of the room were two nuns, 
likewise engaged in devotion. It was a profoundly 
touching scene, but though it afflicted Evelyn at the 
moment, he loved to dwell upon it afterwards, when 
the bitterness of his grief had passed. 

The door had been opened so gently, and botH the 
abbess and Evelyn entered with such noiseless foot- 
steps, that at first none of the occupants of the room 
were conscious of their presence. The only sounds 
heard were the murmured prayers of Kate Lislw and 
the nuns. 

Holding his breath, so as not to disturb the sacred 
qaietude of the scene by sigh or groan, Evelyn gazed 
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at the form of her he loved. So motionless was its 
attitude, that for a few moments he thought all was 
over, hut on closer scrutiny the feeble movements 
caused by respiration showed that the vital spark had 
not yet fled. An exclamation, which he could not 
repress, caused Colombe to open her eyes. As she 
fixed them upon him, a slight, very slight, flush rose 
to her pallid cheeks, and a faint smile played around 
her lips. But the flush presently faded away, and 
though the eyes still rested lovingly upon him, their 
light grew gradually dim. 

On hearing Evelyn^s approach, Kate Law had risen 
&om her kneeling posture, and moved to another part 
of the room. 

Enabled thus to approach the dying maiden, he 
pressed his lips to her brow, and taking her thin cold 
hand, implored her to speak to him. 

An effort at compliance was made by the expiring 
damsel. Her lips moved, but the power of articulation 
was gone, and no sound was audible. A very slight 
pressure, however, was perceptible from the hand which 
he grasped in his own. 

To the last her gaze remained fixed upon him, and 
proclaimed the love which her lips were unable to 
utter — a love only quenched when her heart was 
stilled for ever. 

Evelyn was roused from the stupefaction into which 
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he was thrown, by the abbess, who said to him in a 
commiserating voice, 

"Do not grieve for her, my son. You have only 
parted firom her for a time. Yon will rejoin her in heaven. 
And now go hence, and leave us to pray for the soul 
of our departed sister." 

Evelyn obeyed. Casting one last look at the in- 
animate body of Colombe, he quitted the chamber of 
death. 

Before morning he was on his way to England, 
and not till many years afterwards did he return 
to Paris, when his first visit was to the chapel of 
the convent of the Capucines, where Colombe was 
interred. All her possessions had been given to the 
establishment. 
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VIL 

How Law resigned his Functions. 

Within twelve months from the period when the 
System attained its apogee, it had entirely disappeared. 
The billets de banque were abolished, being partially 
converted into rentes or actions rentiires; agiotage 
was suppressed; the Bank shut; the shares of the 
Gompagnie des Indes marked with discredit, and 
almost confiscated. The Company itself, which, ac- 
cording to the grand design of its founder, was to 
comprise the whole of the Public Bevenues, the Mint, 
and the entire Foreign Trade with banking operations, 
was dismembered. This done, vigorous measures were 
commenced against the wealthy Mississipians, and an 
extraordinary commission was appointed to examine 
into their afiPairs. To prevent flight, a decree was 
issued prohibiting, on pain of death, any person from 
leaving the kingdom without a passport. These rigorous 
proceedings, in which he had no share, excited a fresh 
burst of fury against Law. 

His position had, indeed, become so critical, that he 
could no longer hesitate to solicit his dismissal from 
the Eegent. By arrangement, the Due de Bourbon 
alone was present at the interview. 
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"I am come, monseigneur," said Law to the 
Eegent, "to resign all my offices into yonr hands, 
and to request yonr gracious permission to quit the 
kingdom. I have long contemplated this step, and 
have only been deterred from taking it by the hope 
that I might be serviceable to your highness. I can 
now be no longer useful to you, but shall be an 
embarrassment rather than an assistance. The System 
is entirely abolished. I have helped to undo my 
work, and must leave to my successors the task of 
reinstating the finances. Grrave faults have been laid 
to my charge, and accusations have been brought 
against me, which your highness knows to be ground- 
less. With everything at my disposal, I have profited 
little by the System in comparison with multitudes of 
others. While many have made fortunes of forty and 
fifty millions, I have only made twelve millions, and 
these have been laid out, as your highness is aware, 
in the purchase of lands in this country. No part of 
my gains have been remitted to foreign countries. 
That I solemnly declare." 

"I entirely believe you, sir," replied the Regent, 
"and I beg you to understand that I have never 
for a moment listened to the calumnies of your 
enemies." 

"I trust I shall not be deprived of my possessions, 
monseigneur," pursued Law. "When I came into 
this country at your highnesses express invitation, I 
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had more than two millions of livres. I owed nothing, 
and had large credit. In quitting France, I shall 
take nothing with me. I propose to cede the whole 
of my possessions to the Compagnie des Indes. When 
my dehts have heen paid hy the Company, I will only 
ask that the two millions which I had when I entered 
into your highness's service shall he remitted to me; 
or that that sum shall he invested in the names of my 
children. I do not think this is asking too much, 
and I scarcely helieve that my enemies will deny me 
justice." 

"1 hope this can he done, monseigneur," said the 
Due de Bourhon. 

"I cannot give a promise which I may be unable 
to fulfil," said the Regent. "If I can prevent it, 
your property shall not be sequestred," he added to 
Law. 

"Hear me, monseigneur," said Law. "If I had 
not been charged with the general direction of the 
Compagnie des Indes, of the Bank, and the Finances, 
and very zealous in the administration of state affairs, 
I should not be in my present situation; and I con- 
tend, that so far from being deprived of my possessions, 
if I had not the means of fulfilling my engagements, 
his majesty and the Company ought to furnish me 
with means of doing so, since I have served them 
with unexampled disinterestedness. But as I have 
efiPects in the hands of the Company, and other posses- 
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sions, far exceeding the amount of my liabilities, it is 
but just that I should be allowed to settle my accounts 
with the Company, before any sequestration of my 
property shall take place/' 

"I have the greatest personal regard for you, M. 
Law, and have proved my friendship for you/' replied 
the Eegent. "If I had yielded to the solicitations of 
your enemies, you would be now in the Bastille. I 
have been given clearly to understand that your head 
is to be the pledge of my reconciliation with the 
parliament. But such a proposition, I need not say, 
I indignantly rejected, and only advert to it to 
show what my feelings are towards you. But I may 
not be able to prevent the confiscation of your pro- 
perty." 

"It is for my children that I plead," said Law, 
in a voice of much emotion, "whose interests I have 
sacrificed in serving the State. If this confiscation 
should take place, they will be without property or 
home. I could have placed my daughter in the first 
houses of Italy, of Germany, or England, but I refused 
all offers, as inconsistent with my duty and attachment 
to the State I served. For the sake of my children 
— and, above all, for the sake of my daughter — I 
pray you, monseigneur, let not my property be wrested 
firom me." 

"Whatever may happen, you may depend upon a 
pension from me," said the Regent. 
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"After being prime minister of France, I cannot 
become a pensioner, monseigneur, " rejoined Law, 
proudly. 

"I trust you will not object to receive assistance 
from me, M. Law,** said the Due de Bourbon. 
"Any sum you may require shall be at your 
service." 

"I thank your highness," replied Law, "but I want 
nothing but a passport." 

"That you shall have at once," replied the Regent, 
proceeding to his table. "Whither do you intend to 
proceed?" 

"To Brussels, monseigneur," replied Law. 

"Here is the passport," said the Eegent, giving it 
to him. "When do you depart?" 

"In a few days, monseigneur — as soon as I can 
arrange my affairs, and make preparations for my 
journey." 

"Do not lose time," said the Eegent. "I can no 
longer offer you an asylum in the Palais Eoyal. The 
parliament will return from exile to-morrow, and 
may cause your arrest, and then nothing can save 
you." 

"Go to your ch&teau of Guermande to-night," said 
the Due de Bourbon. "There you will be safe. 
Semain there till I can send my own chaise de poste 
to convey you to Brussels. By this plan your flight 
will be entirely unsuspected. Take your son with 
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you if you choose, but leave Lady Catherine and your 
daughter behind. They shall be my guests at Saint 
Maur." 

"I gratefully accept your oflter, M. le Due," replied 
Law, "and will follow your judicious advice. I will 
go to Guermande to-night, and there await the arrival 
of the travelling-carriage you are good enough to 
oflter me." 

"I am glad you have so decided, for I am per- 
suaded it is the only safe course to pursue," replied 
the Eegent. "To disarm suspicion, in case your 
enemies are plotting against you, you must show your- 
self in my box at the Opera to-night. After the per- 
formance, you can drive to Guermande. As I cannot 
have you at supper, you must dine with me — and 
you, too, M. le Due. We may not meet again for 
some time," he added kindly to Law, "and I should 
like to see as much of you as I can." 

Thus given, the invitation could not be refused, 
though Law would fain have declined it 

"I see you have something further to say to me," 
observed the Regent to Law. "What is it?" 

"Merely this, monseigneur. If I may be permitted 
to recommend a successor to the post I have filled in 
your councils, it would be M. Lepelletier de la 
Houssaye. He is in possession of all my views, and 
will be of great utility, I am sure, to your highness at 
this juncture." 
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"Have you spoken to M. de la Houssaye on the 
subject?" asked the Kegent. 

"I have, monseigneur," replied Law; "I promised 
to name him to your highness." 

"I thought as much. He proved his gratitude by 
proposing to me this very morning that you should be 
sent to the Bastille." 

"Time was when such baseness would have stung 
me to the quick," said Law, "but I have experienced 
so much ingratitude of late, that I am become callous. 
I am not surprised to find M. de la Houssaye as hollow 
as the rest of my Mends. But I adhere to the opinion 
I have expressed, and recommend him as the best man 
for the office of comptroller-general." 

"He shall have the appointment," replied the 
Kegent; "but he shall know that he owes it entirely 
to you, and that you asked it after being made 
acquainted with his perfidy." 

"That is the sole revenge I desire," said Law. 
"When I am gone, do not forget what I have often 
said to you, monseigneur, that the introduction of 
Credit has wrought a greater change in the powers of 
Europe than the discovery of the Indies; that it is for 
the sovereign to give Credit, and not to receive it; 
and that the people require Credit, and must 
have it." 

He then withdrew with the Due de Bourbon, who 
conveyed him in his own carriage to the Hdtel Law. 
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VIIL 

H«w Law amoimeed his Depntare to Ui Ftaily. 

Law^s ante-chambers had long since been deserted. 
Not one of the duchesses and other ladies of rank who 
had paid Lady Catherine Law so mnch homage now 
came near her, and if they met her, scarcely deigned 
to notice her. Their contemptible conduct, however, 
gave Lady Catherine little concern, and she was con- 
soled by the friendship of Belinda, who stiU remained 
with her. 

Daring the season of his unpopularity, Law had of 
course ceased to give grand entertainments, and indeed 
he received no company whatever; but his establish- 
ment continued the same, and was conducted on a 
princely scale to the last. 

All his household were devoted to him, regarding 
him as the most generous of masters, and not one of 
them would leave him. Amongst the number of his 
dependents were our two Lrish acquaintances, Terry 
O^Flaherty and Pat MoUoy, who, after coming to his 
rescue when his carriage was attacked by the populacei 
had been taken into his service. 

On his return from the Palais Eoyal, Law sought 
his wife, and found her in her boudoir with Belinda. 
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Both being aware of his intention to resign, he at once 
said, "Well, it is done. The Kegent has accepted 
my resignation. To-night I go to Guermande, where 
I shall remain till I start for Brussels." 

"Am I not to accompany you?" said Lady Ca- 
therine. 

"I wish you could," replied Law, "but it is ab- 
solutely necessary that you should remain to arrange 
my affairs. John will go with me, but I shall leave 
Kate with you, and I shall have no apprehensions 
whatever about you, for you will be under the care 
of the Due de Bourbon. To-morrow you and Kate 
will go to Saint-Maur. As regards myself, I shall 
halt for a few days at Brussels, after which I shall 
make my way to Venice, where I shall take up my 
abode till you and Kate can join me." 

"Alas!" exclaimed Lady Catherine. "Now the 
moment for action is come, my courage quite deserts 
me. You must stay with me, Belinda." 

"That cannot be," said Law. "It will not be safe 
for you to remain in this hotel after my departure, 
and Belinda cannot accompany you to Saint-Maur. 
You must, perforce, part with her, but I hope you will 
soon meet again. It is impossible to say what may 
happen to me, or how my plans may be changed; but 
it is my present intention to revisit London — and at 
no distant date." 

"You hear that, dearest Kate," cried Belinda. "Mr. 
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Law says he will come to London, so we shall soon 
meet again. Nay, do not weep, my dearest friend. 
The trial will be hard, but you will be quite equal to 
it, I am sure. You have often told me how sick you 
are of splendour — how disgusted you are with the 
meanness and ingratitude of great people — and how 
much you long for quietude. Well, now you will 
have your wish, and I trust you will find that happi- 
ness in retirement which you appear to have sought 
in vain in the great world." 

"You know I have not been happy, Belinda," 
rejoined Lady Catherine. "Neither do I believe there 
can be any real happiness amid such society as that 
into which I have been thrown. But I have been 
content to endure it, for my dear husband's sake. — 
You see that my words have come to pass," she 
added, turning to Law. "From the hour that you 
abjured your religion, your prosperity has deserted 
you." 

"It would almost seem so," he rejoined, gloomily. 

"Say no more on that subject now," cried Belinda. 
"Let me tell you my plans. To-morrow morning, 
when you go to Saint-Maur, Kate, I shall start for 
London. Luckily, my husband has a passport" 

"I will ask a favour of you, Belinda, and I am 
sure you will grant it," cried Law. "Take those two 
poor Lrish chairmen with you. I want to send them 
back to London." 
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"I will iake them with the greatest pleasure," she 
replied. "Poor fellows! they have had some strange 
experiences of life since their arrival in Paris, and I 
hope will go hack wiser than they came." 

"Bring my children to me, Kate," said Law to his 
wife. "I wish to see them. Tell them what has hap- 
pened." 

Lady Catherine was not absent long, but reap- 
peared with her children. Little Kate, who, like her 
mother and Belinda, was in mourning for Colombo, 
looked rather pale. She instantly flew to her father, 
who strained her to his breast, and kissed her ten- 
derly. 

"Your mamma has told you what has happened," 
he said, gazing at her with much emotion; "that I 
have resigned my offices to the Begent, and am about 
to quit Paris, in all probability for ever. My enemies 
have triumphed over me, and would not be content 
with my ruin, but would put me to death, if they got 
me into their hands. Therefore, I must fly to preserve 
my life. Come hither, John," he added to his son, 
"and listen to what I have to say to your sister. I 
hoped to make you rich, Kate, and to give you a 
marriage-portion equal to that of a princess. But now 
I have nothing to bestow upon you." 

"Oh!jdo not think of me, dearest papa!" sobbed 
Kate. 

"It is the thought of you and your brother that 

John Law, U. 19 
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troubles me most," said her father. "Were it not for 
you, my darlings, I could bear mj losses without a 
murmur." 

"Do not grieve, dearest papa," said his son. ^'I 
dare say you will soon be as rich as ever again." 

"I cannot indulge the hope, my dear boy," replied 
his father. "But I trust you may become rich by 
your own exertions and ability." 

"Yes, I will become rich," cried John, emphat- 
ically. "I will try to be as great a man as you, papa." 

"I trust you may be luckier than your father, 
John," said Law, "and not lose wealth, honour, and 
power, the moment you have got them in your grasp. 
What say you, Kate?" he added to his daughter. 
"Does the thought of all you have lost afflict you?" 

"Not in the least, dearest papa," she rejoined. "I 
am only sorry for you. If you do not suffer from the 
change, I shall be quite content. Poor Golombe used 
to tell me that more real happiness is to be found in 
a humble abode than in a palace, and I am sure all 
she said was true. I shall be sorry to leav^ this 
splendid house, but wherever circumstances maj take 
me, I shall try to be cheerful." 

"And the endeavour will be crowned with suc- 
cess," replied her father. "But come," he added, 
rising. ^^I must take a last look at my pictures and 
books. My treasures will soon be dispersed, and I 
shall never, perhaps, behold them again." 
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IX. 

How Law took a Last Survey of his House. 

Accompanied by his two children, and followed 
by his wife and Belinda, he quitted the salon, and 
entered the grand gallery, which was crowded with 
antique statues and bronzes from Italy, while the walls 
were hung with the choicest works of the great masters. 
Then, passing through a noble suite of apartments, 
magnificently furnished in the taste of the period, he 
came to the library, which contained a rare collection 
of books, which he had purchased &om the Abb^ 
Bignon. 

"I wonder into whose hands my books will fall," 
thought Law, as he looked wistfully around. "Dubois 
has always envied me my library. I would never sell 
it to him. Perhaps he may get it now." 

Law was right in the conjecture. After his flight, 
his treasures became a sort of pillage to the Eegenf s 
favourites, of which the Abb^ Dubois obtained the 
lion^s share, seizing upon the pictures, statues, and 
books. 

It was not without a severe pang that Law quitted 
the library. Parting with his books was like bidding 
adieu to old friends, but at last he tore himself away, 

19* 
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and proceeded to the gardens, which were laid out 
with great taste, and had been his especial delight, the 
few tranquil hours he had enjoyed since he had de- 
voted himself to public aflPairs having been passed in 
their shady retreats. It was now December, and, con- 
sequently, the gardens were robbed of much of their 
attractions, but their somewhat dreary aspect harmo- 
nised better with his feelings than would have been 
the case if the trees had been in full foliage, and the 
parterres gay with flowers. 

As he was retiring, he perceived the two Irishmen, 
who were engaged in some gardening occupations, and, 
calling to them, said that Mrs. Carrington was return- 
ing to London on the morrow, and had agreed to take 
them with^her. 

"But we don't want to go, do we, Pat?" rejoined 
Terry. "We're quite happy here, and would far rather 
remain with your lordship." 

"Don't send us away," cried Pat. "We don't 
want wages — the pleasure of serving your lordship, 
and Lady Catharine, and mam'zelle, is enough for us." 

"You must go," said Law. "I may not be able to 
afford you a home much longer." 

"OchI that alters the question entirely," cried 
Terry. "We wouldn't be a burden to your lordship. 
But we shall be sore-hearted to laive you." 

"I am quite as sorry to lose you as you can be 
to quit me," said Law. "Here are twenty louis d'or," 
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he added, giving him a purse. "Divide the money 
between you." 

'* Your journey home shall be no expense to you," 
observed Belinda. "I and my husband will take care 
of you." 

"Well, after all, we shall go back as rich as we 
cum," said Terry. "And we can always make it our 
boast that for a couple of months we have lived like 
lords, ridden in our own carriage, and kept our own 
valets. But wot we have best reason to be proud ov, 
and wot we shall nivir forget to our dyin' day, is, that 
we have enjoyed your lordship's notice. Be sure we 
shall never forget your kindness." 

Bowing respectfully, they then withdrew. 



X. 

A GratefU Servant. 

As the party entered the house, Thierry met them, 
and begged to say a word to his master, upon which 
Law took him to his cabinet, and as soon as the door 
was closed, the valet said: 

"I hope you will forgive what I am about to say, 
monseigneur. It proceeds entirely from the sincere 
attachment I feel for you. Situated as I am, I cannot 
be unaware of the difficulties in which you are placed; 
indeed, I can almost conjecture what will happen. 
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Now hear me, monseigneur/' lie added, after a mo- 
ments hesitation. "Owing to the position I have held 
in your household, and the large fees I have received, 
I have made a very considerable sum of money. It 
is to you, monseigneur, and to you alone, that I owe 
my fortune. Therefore it is to you that I o£Per it I 
place the whole of it at your disposal. I trust, mon- 
seigneur, that you will honour me by accepting it. It 
is no gift, for the money is rightfully your own." 

For a moment Law was quite overcome, and 
walked apart to recover himself. He then said, in a 
voice that betrayed his emotion, "I thank you sin- 
cerely, Thierry. You are a true friend. No man 
ever, perhaps, experienced such base ingratitude as I 
have done. Hundreds — nay, thousands — whom I 
have enriched have abandoned me since I have lost 
my credit, and so far from, tendering me assistance, 
have conspired to hasten my ruin. Devotion like 
yours touches me, therefore, profoundly. I cannot 
accept your offer, but I fully appreciate the motives 
with which it is made, and am deeply sensible of your 
kindness." 

"I fear I have not properly expressed myself, mon- 
seigneur. Do not suppose for a moment that I would 
presume " 

"You have displayed equal delicacy and good 
feeling, my good friend," interrupted Law, "and I am 
sure you will understand why I must^ decline your 
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kindly offer. Nay, do not urge me more. I am not 
to be shaken. Neither can I allow you to follow my 
fallen fortunes. After the proof you have given me of 
your attachment, I can have no secrets from you. 
After the Opera to-night, I go to Guermande, where I 
shall remain for a day or two, and then proceed to 
Brussels in the Due de Bourbon's travelling-carriaga 
You can go with me to Guermande, if you will, but 
no farther." 

"I thank you for that permission, monseigneur," 
replied Thierry. "But I still trust you will allow me 
to attend you to Brussels." 

"No, you must return to Paris," replied Law. 
"My son goes with me. Lady Catherine and my 
daughter will require your services, and I am sure you 
will oblige me by attending to them." 

"On that you may rely, monseigneur." 

"From motives of prudence, I shall not return to 
this hotel after the Opera, but shall go to the palace 
of the Due de Bourbon," pursued Law. "Have the 
carriage there to meet me, so that I can start at once 
for Guermande." 

"Monseigneur's directions shall be carefully obeyed. 
He will find the carriage waiting for him at the Palais 
Bourbon, and I will be with it. Can I pack up any- 
thing for monseigneur — any box or casket?" 

"No," replied Law. "Of all my valuables I shall 
only take this ring with me. It is worth ten thousand 
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crowns. Luckily, I have eight hundred louis d'or 
which were brought me this morning by M. Pomier de 
Saint-L^ger. The money came most opportunely, 
for at the time I had not ten pistoles in my posses- 
sion." 

"Monseigneur could have had twenty thousand 
louis d^or, if he chose to call for them. Nay, he can 
have them yet." 

"I thank you, my good friend. I might have been 
compelled to apply to you , if I had not unexpectedly 
received this supply from Pomier. It will amply suffice 
for my present requirements. And now, Thierry, you 
must leave me. I desire to be alone for a time." 

More than an hour elapsed before Law rejoined his 
family, but he did not leave them again till it was 
time to repair to the Palais Royal. He then tenderly 
embraced his wife and daughter, and bade adieu to 
Belinda and her husband. 
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XI. 

The Departure. 



That night the Opera presented a superb appear- 
ance, being filled with an extraordinarily brilliant 
assemblage. All the court was there. Law, who 
occupied a conspicuous position in the Regent's box, 
was an object of general curiosity, as he had not been 
seen in public for some time. His demeanour was 
marked by unusual haughtiness, and he glanced around 
disdainfully at the assemblage. Both the Regent and 
the Due de Bourbon showed him great attention, and 
it was generally thought that he was completely 
restored to favour. 

After the Opera, he proceeded to the palace of the 
Due de Bourbon, where he found his carriage waiting 
for him, with his son and Thierry, and, entering it at 
once, he drove to Guermande. 

Next morning Thierry returned to Paris, but came 
back at night with the information that Lady Catherine 
and her daughter had removed to the palace of the 
Due de Bourbon, and that Belinda and her husband 
had left Paris for London, taking the two Lrishmen 
with them. 

Thierry also brought word that four of M. Law's 
Mends and coadjutors had been arrested and sent to 
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the Bastille — namely, M. Bourgeois, treasurer-general 
of the Bank; M. du Eevest, comptroller of the Bank; 
M. F^nelon, distributor of the notes; and M. Fromaget, 
a director. 

Alarmed by this intelligence, for he felt sure that 
if arrested he was lost, Law became anxious for im- 
mediate departure. He was not long detained. That 
night the Due de Bourbon's equerry, M. de Sarrobert, 
with three confidential servants, arrived with the 
duke's travelling-carriage. The equerry brought a 
purse of gold from the duke, but Law declined it, and 
bidding farewell to the faithful Thierry, entered the 
carriage with his son. He was attended by the 
duke's servants, but M. de Sarrobert returned to Paris. 

No interruption occurred to Law till he reached 
Valenciennes, when he was arrested by the intendant 
of Maubeuge, who was no other than the son of his 
old enemy, D'Argenson. After a long and most 
vexatious detention, he was allowed to proceed to 
Brussels. 

As soon as the arrival of the illustrious fugitive 
became known in that city, he was waited upon by 
General Wrangel, the governor, by the Marquis Pan- 
callier, and many other important personages. A grand 
entertainment was given to him by the Marquis de 
Prie, and when he visited the theatre a vast concourse 
of persons assembled to behold him. 

At Brussels, Law was overtaken by the envoy of 
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the Czar Ivan Alexiovitz, who presented him with 
despatches from his imperial master, praying him to 
take the direction of the finances. But this Law 
declined, and adhering to his arrangements, proceeded 
to Venice, where he was eventually joined by Lady 
Catherine and his daughter. 

At first, his flight was disbelieved in Paris, but 
as soon as the fact was certified, this satrical piece ap- 
peared: 

La chose ainsi, Je monte en ma caUche, 
9a faisons d^p^che; 
Adieu V08 ^cus ! 
MessieorSf ny pensez plus ; 
Le sort m'^tant favorable et propice, 
Je les porte en Suisse. 

Qui les reverra 
Plus fin que moi sera. 
Vons que Ton vit aux actions avides, 
Les croyant solides, 

Toujours en papier 
Vouloir r^aliser, 
Servez-vous done de vos billets de banque ; 
Si Targent voos manque, 
Cherchez le payeur 
Poor avoir leur valeur. 

Scarcely had the ex-minister quitted France than 
his possessions were sequestered by the government, 
under the pretext that he owed twenty millions to the 
Compagnie des Lides; whereas the contrary was the 
fact, the Company being largely indebted to him. But 
he could obtain no redress. He addressed several 
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letters to the Eegent, but without eflFect. In a letter 
which he sent to the Due de Bourbon, who professed 
great anxiety to serve him, occurs this touching appeal: 
*'-^sop was a model of disinterestedness. Neverthe- 
less, the courtiers accused him of having treasures in a 
coffer, which he often visited. On examination, an old 
dress which he had worn before entering the prince's 
service was the only thing found. Had I but pre- 
served my old dress, I would not change places with 
the wealthiest in the kingdom. But I am naked. They 
expect me to subsist without goods, and pay my debts 
without funds." 

Law's System has been variously judged, but its 
faults have been more dwelt upon than its merits, and 
in the misery occasioned by its downfal, the un- 
questionable benefits it conferred have been forgotten. 
"In appreciating Law's theories," says M. Levasseur, 
"it must be borne in mind that he was the first to re- 
duce into system Economical ideas. He lighted the way, 
and we can now, judging him and his principles with 
less passion than his contemporaries judged him, aver 
that if he was too absolute in his ideas, and too violent 
in his measures, he was at least animated by the 
desire to do good, firm in principles which he believed 
true, and honest in his conduct. He was useful to the 
science of Economy, and would have rendered great 
service to commerce if a prudent reserve had kept him 
within narrower limits." 
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"The conception of Law," says M. Gambler, in the 
"Encyclopedic de Droit," "in spite of its original errors, 
which rendered success impossible, in spite of the blind 
temerity and grave mistakes which rendered its fall so 
sudden and terrible, nevertheless attests in its author, 
in addition to a powerful and inventive genius, a 
distinct perception of three of the most fertile, though 
then unknown, sources of the greatness of nations — 
Maritime Commerce, Credit, and the Spirit of Associa- 
tion." 

Financial measures infinitely more reprehensible 
than the System, and liable to be productive of con- 
sequences quite as disastrous, are conducted in our own 
day on the other side of the Atlantic; and before long 
we may see "greenbacks" become as worthless as Law's 
discredited Mississippi paper. 
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L'ENVOT. 



Our biographical romance, for such it may be 
termed, properly ends with Law's flight from Paris, 
and disappearance from public life. The rest of his 
history may be briefly told, since it was unmarked by 
any striking event. His latter days, indeed, offer a 
melancholy contrast to the dazzling brilliancy of his 
mid-career. He did not survive his disgrace many 
years. 

While at Venice, he met Cardinal Alberoni, the 
exiled Spanish minister, and the Chevalier de Saint- 
George came from Kome to see him. The three re- 
markable personages had a long conference together at 
the convent of the Capucines. 

From Venice, Law proceeded to Copenhagen, whence 
he sailed to England in the flag-ship of Admiral Sir 
John Norris, the commander of the Baltic fleet, and 
on arriving in London he was presented by the ad- 
miral to his Majesty King George L, and very gra- 
ciously received by that monarch. 

During his sojourn in London, Law flxed his abode 
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in Conduit-atreet, and was visited by many persons of 
distinction, but his limited means compelled bim to 
live in perfect privacy, and amon^ tbe few admitted to 
his intimacy were Cbarles Carrington and Belinda. 
His hnmbler friends were not forgotten, and Terry and 
Pat, who had resumed their old occupation, were con- 
stantly at his door with their chair. 

Sir Robert Walpole, who was very well disposed 
towards the fallen French minister, interested himself 
greatly to procure his recal by the Regent, but without 
effect Failing to obtain the restitution of the pro- 
perty of which he had been so unjustly deprived by 
the French government, and finding London too ex- 
pensive for him, Law at last returned to Venice, where 
he passed the remainder of his days. 

His son, who did not survive him more than five 
years, died unmarried, but his daughter espoused her 
cousin, Tiscount Wallingford. 

During his retreat at Venice, Law was visited by 
Montesquieu, who describes him ^^as still the same 
man, his mind always occupied with projects, his head 
always full of calculations. Although his fortune was 
Blender I he played constantly, and for considerable 
sums," Even at play he was not so lucky as hereto- 
fore, and was sometimes obliged by heavy losses to 
leave the sole relic of bis fortunes, hii valuable 
diamond ring, tn pledge. 
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He died on the 21st of March, 1729, aged .fifty- 
eight, and was buried at Venice. 

His epitaph, written in Paris by a rained Missis- 
sippian, ran thns: 

Ci-git cet Ecossais c^I&bre, 

Ce calculatear sans ^gal, 
Qui, par les r&gles de Talgibre, 

A mis la France k rhdpital. 



THE END. 
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